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This module (part of a series of 24 modules) is on 
management of the mainstreamed classroom. The genesis of these 
materials is in the 10 "clusters of capabilities,** outlined in the 
paper, *'A Common Body of Practice for Teachers: The Challenge of 
Public Law 94-142 to Teacher Education.** These clusters form the 
proposed core of professional knowledge needed by teachers in the 
future. The module is to be used by teacher educators to reexamine 
and enhance their current practice in preparing classroom teachers to 
work competently and comfortably with children who have a wide range 
of individual needs. The module includes objectives, scales for 
assessing the degree to which the identified knowledge and practices 
are prevalent in an existing teacher education program, and 
self-assessment test items. Bibliographic references and journal 
articles supporting and expanding on the knowledge base on class 
management are included. (JD) 
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Extending the Challenge: 
Working Toward a Common Body of Practice for Teachers 



>(^||^emed educators have always wrestled with Issues of excellence^ 
and professional development. It Is argued» In the paper Common Body 
'of Practice for Teachers: The Challenge of Public Law« 94-142 to Teacher / 
Education,"^ that the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 
provides tbe necessary Impetus for a concerted reexamination of teacher 
education. Furtl^er* It Is argued that this reexamination should enhance 
the process of establishing a body of knowledge common to the members of 
the teaching profession. The paper continues » then, by outlining clusters 
of capabilities that may be Included In the common body of knowledge. 
These clusters of capabilities provide the basis for the following materials. 

The materials are oriented toward assessment and development. First, 
the various components, rating scales, self-assessments, sets of objectives, 
and respective rationale and knowledge b.\s3s are designed to enable 
teacher educators to assess current practice relative to the knowledge, 
skills, and commitments outlined In the aforementioned paper. The assess- 
ment Is conducted not necessarily to determine the worthiness of a program 
or practice, but rather to reexamine current practice In order to articu- 
late essential common elements of teacher education. In effect then, tne 
'^challenge'* paper and the ensuing materials Incite further discussion 
regarding a common body of practice for teachers. 

Second and closely aligned to assessment Is the developmental per-* 
spectlve offered by theso. materials* The assessment process allows the 
user to view current practice on a developmental continuum. Therefore, 
desired or more appropri^^ practice is readily identifiable. On another, 
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perhaps more Important dlmensioiii the "challenge^' paper and these materials 
focus discussion on preservlce teacher education,^ In making decisions 
regarding a conmion body of practice It Is essential that specific 
knowledge^ skill and commitment be acquired at the preservlce level. It 
Is also essential that other additional specific knowledge, skill, and 
commitment be acquired as a teacher Is Inducted Into^the profession and 
'"matures with years of experience. Differentiating among these levels of 
professional development Is paramount. These materials can be used In 
forums In which focused discussion will explicate better the necessary 
elements of preservlce teacher education. This explication will then 
allow more productive discourse on the necessary capabilities of beginning 
teachers and the necessary capabilities of experienced teachers. 

In brief, this work is an effort to capitalize on the creative 
ferment of the teaching profession in striving toward excellence and 
professional development. The work is to be viewed as evolutionary and 
formative. Contributions from our colleagues are heartily welcomed. 



This paper presents one module In a series of resource materials 
which are designed for use by teacher educators . The genesis of these 
materials Is In the ten "clusters of capabilities," outlined in the 
paper, "A Common Body of Practice for Teachers: The Challenge of 
Public Law 94-142 to Teacher Education," which form the proposed core 
of professional knowledge needed by professional teachers who will 
practice in the world of tomorrow. The resource materials are to be 
used by teacher educators to reexamine and enhance their current prac- 
tice in preparing classroom teachers to work competently and comfortably 
with children who have a wide range of individual needs. Each module 
provides further elaboration of a specified "cluster of capabilities" 
- in this case, class management. 
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CLASS MANAGEMENT 



In the competency domain of class management , the pap^r, "A Common Body 

of Practice for Teachers: The Challenge of Public Law 9A-142\^o Teacher 

Education/* recommended that 

All teachers should be proficient in class management 
procedures, including applied behavior analysis, group 
alerting, guided transitions, materials arrangement, 
crisis intervention techniques, and group approaches 
to creating positive affective climates* (p« 13) 

Because the schooling process takes place in a complex social milieu 
which is characterized by many different kinds of interactions, the manage- 
ment or coordination of teaching/ learning activities is a critical set of 
skills for all classroom teachers. Among the many proven strategies are 
behavior modification, which has a solid base in research findings; creating 
an affective climate, which benefits both teachers and students and reflects 
various management styles and outcomes; and an ecological approach, which 
stresses the influence of students as a group. All management procedures 
are directed to the increase of efficiency in and productivity of classroom 
behavior and the reduction of unnecessary disturbances and referrals of stu- 
dents as problems. Effective management is important to all students but it 
is critical to those whose life situations, tolerances, and abilities are 
marginal and who may themselves turn to disorder as the response to disorderly 
classrooms . 

The materials presented here are designed to equip faculty members of 
colleges of education with some basic strategies to meet the class manage- 
ment needs of their students. The strategies focus on general and preventa- 
tive management; only Module 7A, Exceptional Conditions, addresses the more 
protracted and severe problems which may be encountered in classrooms and 
suggests appropriate methods for their amelioration. Although this module 
is limited to a few salient notions on class management, it is hoped that 
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teacher educators and teachers will contribute suggestions on the basis of 
their experiences which can be used to update and refine the cluster of 
capabilities on which* this module draws. 

Other modules lu the total set have high importance also for class- 
management procedures* The following should be noted in particular: 

Promoting Constructive Student-Student Relationships Module 6A 

Formal Observation of Students^ Social Behavior Module 8A 
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Contents 

Within this module are the following components: 

Set of Objectives - The objectives focus on the teacher educator Page ^ 

rather than as a student (preservice teacher). They identify 
what can be expected as a result of working through the 
materials. The objectives which apply to teachers are also 
identified. They are statements about skills, knowledge, 
and attitudes which should be part of the ^'common body of 
practice" of all teachers. 

Rating Scales - Scales are included by which a teacher educator Page 5 

could, in a cursory way, assess the degree to which the 
knowledge and practices identified in this module are 
prevalent in the existing teacher-training program. The 
rating scales also provide a catalyst for further thinking 
in each area. 

Self -Assessment - Specific test items were developed to determine Page 9 
a user's working knowledge of the major concepts and prln- 
ciples in each subtopic. The self-assessment may b^ used 
as a pre-*assessment to determine whether one would find it 
worthwhile to go through the module or as a self check, 
after the materials have been worked through. The self- 
assessment items also can serve as examples of mastery test 
questions for students. 

Rationale and Knowledge Base - The brief statement summarizes the Page 14 
knowledge base and empirical support for the selected topics 
cn class management. The more salient concepts and strate- 
gies are reviewed. A few brief simulations/activities and 
questions have been integrated with the rationale and 
knowledge base* 

Bibliography - A partial bibliography of important books, articles. Page ^3 
and materials is included after the list of references. 

Articles - Four brief articles (reproduced with author's permls- Page 
sion) accompany tne aforementioned components. The articles 
support and expand on the knowledge base. 
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Objectlves 

Upon completion of this module you will be better able: 

1. To define, compare, and contrast an ecological approach, an 

affective approach, and a behavlor7modlflcatlon approach to 

\ 

class management. 

2. To Identify correctly the key terms used in each approach, 

3. To identify appropriate techniques to use in cases of disruptive 
classroom behavior, 

4. To identify class-management techniques to maintain high levels 
of on->task behavior, 

5. To identify procedures by which teachers may produce higher 
levels of learner accountability, 

6. To assess the teacher-training program with which you are 
identified to determine the adequacy of its components and 
outcomes relating to class management • 

7. To assess your own background in and literacy on the topic of 
class management, 

8. To develop the skills necessary to engage in shared leadership 
roles and responsibilities, 

9. To address "crisis" situations in school which may threaten 
the safety of students and the good order of ;the class. 

Reasonable Objectives for Teacher Education 

All students should have well* structured knowledge* practical skill* 
and commitments to professional performance in the following areas relating 
to class management: 

1, Creating favorable affective climate, 

2. Interceding in cases of disruptive behavior. 

3. Maintaining high levels of on- task behavior, 

4, Effective group alerting. 

5. Learner accountability, 

6, Sharing responsibilities with students. 
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Rating Scale for the Teacher Preparation Program 

Check the statement that best depxrlbes the level of your present 
teacher-education prograspi on the topic o£ class management. 

J 1. Students being prepared for teaching have been introduced to techniques 

of ^'discipline" in classroom management but they are mostly unaware of 
broader 9 systematic approaches. Apprehension about management is at 
high level among students, with teacher control of disturbing behavior 
as the chief concern. 

2, Students being prepared for teaching have been introduced to techniques 

of "discipline'* in classroom management and to procedures for consulta- 
tion with counselors and administrators in problem cases. They lack 
systematically structured professional knowledge and skill in broader 
approaches. 

3. Students have had specific training on problems of "discipline/' plus 

Isolated orientation sessions on behavioral principles, affective edu- 
cation, student self- responsibility, and like topics » but they lack 
systematic, structured approaches to class management. 
4. Students being prepared tor teaching have had broad didactic training 
in classroom management but practice in management is sporadic. Major 
emphasis, especially in practicums, is on crisis management rather Chan 
broader management systems. 

5. Students in preparation for teaching have clear knowledge ana practical 

skill in ecological (Kounin/Borg) , behavioral, affective, and other 
approaches to classroom management. 
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Ecological Approach Rating Scale 

Rate your teacher education students (as they complete your program) . Choose the 
level which most accurately describes their classroom management competence. 

1. Classroom management (including group alerts and communications, 

transitions, and question and answer procedures) tends to be at least 
mildly chaotic and noisy. Only a minority of pupils tend to be 
thoroughly attentive or on task at most times. 

2. Group signals and alerts are generally well attended, and at least 

half the pupils are on task at most times; but transition periods 
tend to be chaotic and behavior disturbances are handled unpredictably. 
Materials management and record keeping are at; minimum acceptability 
levels . 

3, Teacher-pupil and ^upil-pupil communication and management are all 
in good order, but mainly on the basis of the very high force level 
of the teacher. Teacher authority is clear. Predictability of class 
behavior is high because negative consequences for misbehavior are ^ 
high— a tough but not highly competent situation. 

4. Communication is good; organization is com^plex but orderly; attention 

level is high; disturbance rate is low. Teacher is creative, adaptive, 
and shares responsibilities for the environment with students and 
rationalizes rules in group sessions. There are some very bad days but 
most are tolerable to good. 

5. At least 90% of the pupils attend when t^^acher seeks to alert the full 

class; questions almost always serve as signals for all students; 
systems for transitions, record keeping,, materials management, and 
like matters are well understood and observed efficiently. Pupils 
are clear about expectations and consequences of their behavior. 
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Rate your teacher .jducation students (as they complete your program) . Choose the 
level which most accurately describes their classroom management competence. 

1* Concern for affective development and climate is limited to a general 

policy of courtesy and pleasantness. Affective notions are in no way 
a planned part of pupil and class management. 

2. Positive affective development and climate, although recognized as 

worthwhile, are sought only through sporadic and generally nonsequen- 
tial activities included on an impulse or **time--available** basis. 

3. An affective focus is recognized as worthwhile and is included on a 

planned but infrequent basis throughout the year. Teachers have oppor- 
tunities for inservice education and consultation on the topic. 
Teacher's own psychological well-being is also recognized as worthwhile 
but it is not addressed in a coherent fashion. 

4. An affective focus is recognized as worthwhile and is included on a 

regularly scheduled basis much as other subject areas are in the 
weekly instructional schedule for students. Needs of teachers and 
administrators are recognised as well. 

^ 3. An affective focus is recognized as an essential component of the 

total curriculum, is a part of the regular daily instructional 
schedule, and is systematically included in carry-over activities in 
all subject areas. Administrators and teachers attend equally to 
professional colleagues* affective needs. Expert consultation is 
provided on affective education to both teachers and admlnih*trators. 
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Rate your teacher education students (as they complete your program) . Choose the 
level which most accurately describes their classroom management competence. 

1. Modeling is the predominant strategy along with naturally occurring 

praise and approval. Thes^ techniques are occasionally directed at 
modifying behavior but not with any consistency over time. 

2. Sporadic uses of modeling, praise a^nd approval, shaping, and token 

reinforcement are evident when a specific problem arises. Day-to-day 
continuity and coordination of th^se techniques are not distinguish- 
able. 

3. Pupil and class management is addressed via a behavior modification 
approach. Individual students as well as small groups are managed 
through the reinforcing of desirable and ignoring of undesirable 
behavior. Specifically identified undesired behaviors are targeted 
lor extinction. 

4. The use of a range of behsivior modification techniques is in evidence. 
The teacher manages the classroom by defining desired and undesired 
bahaviors. Contingencies are set and sometimes renegotiated with the 
students. Acceptable class behaviors are clearly articulated and 
understood by all the students. 

5. The teacher and students manage the classroom. Student self-specifica- 
tion of contingencies and .uelf -evaluation techniques are in operation. 
Desired and undesired behaviors are negotiated. Rules and guidelines 
are changed to meet identified goals. Modeling and shaping techniques 
are exhibited by studencs as well as the teacher. 
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SELF ASSESSMENT S' ' 



Knowledge and Comprehension 

1. Define class management to distinguish It from other dimensions of 
classroom activities* 



2. Management strategies which are designed to Influence the affective 
domain of the student stress: 

a. personal growth and development 

b. psychological well-being 

c. behavioral change 

d, all of the above 

e. none of the above 

3, Bohavior modification strategies for classroom management are not 
specifically designed to: 

a. Increase specified behaviors 

b, decrease specified behaviors 

c, produce learner accountability 

d. address relaxation techniques 

e. desensitize fears and/or an2;.lety 



4* Concepts emanating from ecological approaches to class management 
(as explicated by Kounln^ 1970) Include all but which one of the 
following: 

a, wlthitness 

b, movement management 



c. group alerting 

d. learner accountability 

e. task sequencing 
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Match the following: 

5. keeping students '*on their toes" 

6. eKhlbitlng desired behavior 

7. transitions from activity to activity 
and the momentum of each activity 

8. appreciation of the uniqueness and 
interdependence of individuals and 
groups 

9. behaviors influenced by stimuli which 
follow them 

10. communicating to the students by 
actual behavior or knowledge or 
awareness of what is occurring in the 
classroom 

11. reinforcing approximations of desired 
behavior 

12. developing a sense of wholeness 

13. defining values and beliefs and 
openly affirming and testing those 
notions 

14. when the teacher gets to know what 
the student is doing and the student 
knows the teacher knows 

15« working toward a sense of personal 
growth and development 

16. learning where a stimulus precedes a 
behavior 



shaping 

. b, withitness 

c. extinction 

d. movement management 

e. modeling - 

f. sensitivity to self 
and others ' 

g. operant conditioning 

h. sens^ of identity 

1. learner accountability 

j • desensitization 

k. personal integration 

- 1. group alerting 

m. unity of consciousness 

n. classical conditioning 
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Application 

Choose inserts for the blanks in the 
thrusting 

spontaneous recovery 
group alerting 
withitness 
stimulus boundedness 

17 • A teacher, while conducting recitations, says, "Helen, who was the 
Supreme Commander of Allied Forces in Europe during World War 1X7" 

This question frould be inconsistent with the principle of 

according to Kounin & Borg. 

18. A child enters the classroom late and drops hjis coat on the floor 
instead of uanging it on an assigned hook as is expected. The- 
teacher breaks out of a small-group instructional situation to 

' reprimand the student. In this case, the teacher is probably 

violating a principle relating to , according to 

Kounin and Borg. 

19. If the teacher had ignored this behavior (in question 19) by the 
student as part of a systematic plan, it would illustrate the prin- 
ciple of - 

20. The loudspeaker from the school principal's office is used frequently, 
often resulting in disruption of intensive learning activities. From 
a class management point of view, the situation could be described as 
an inappropriate • 



following statements from this list: 
reinforcement 
transitions 

learner accountability 

extinction 

Premack 



21. A teacher shows awareness of even the subtle forms of distraction going 
on In the classroom, thus Illustrating the principle of . 

22. Having students demonstrate specific skills or knowledge, Including 
work In progress. Is a way - according to Kounln - of Increasing 



23. When you are conducting a recitation, a good strategy for keeping 
all your pupils alert is: 

a. To call on the first child who raises his/her hand. 

b. To call a child's name, pause, and then ask your question. 

c. To ask your question, pause*., and then call a child's name. 

d. To require the pupil called on to answer immediately after 
you ask your question. 

Jimmy is the class clown and his behavior seriously disrupts the class 
work. You have ignored his clowning but there has been no reduction in 
his behavior. 

24. Why has your Ignoring behavior failed to reduce it? 



25. What can you do to eliminate his misbehavior? 

26. List four things teachers should try to keep in mind in dealing 
with a potentially dangerous, out-of -control student. 



IV 
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Attitude 

Circle the number that most closely represents your attitude. 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 



27 • Class management cannot be 
clearly distinguished from 
Instructional activities 
and attempts make the dis- 
tinction fragment the 
teaching /learning process. 
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28* Viewing class management 
from an ecological per- 
spective enhances the 
Interaction within the 
total grrup. 



25* Class management 

techniques should Include 
strategies which focus on 
the .affective domain of the 
student. 



1 2 



30* Behavlorlstlc management 
techniques should be the 
basis for all class manage- 
ment strategies. 



1 2 



31* It is advantageous to be 
competent in many diverse 
management strategies in 
order to accommodate the 
wide range of differences 
found in the classroom « 
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Assessment Key 



1. Class management Is that set of activities by which the teacher promotes 
appropriate student behavior and eliminates inappropriate student behavior, 
develops good interpersonal relationships and a positive 9ocloemotlonal 
climate in the classroom, and establishes and maintains an effective and 
productive classroom organization. 
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withitness 


5. 
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22. 


learner accoutability 


6. 
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23. 
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7. 
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24 » 


Jimmy is being reinforced bv his 








classnates who laugh at his behavior 


8. 


f 








* 


25. 


Discuss the problem with trie class ^ 


9. 


g 




pointing out that when they laugh It 








encourages Jimmy to disturb the class 


10. 


b 




Ask students to Ignore Jimmy's 






clowning and reward pupils who do so. 


11. 


a 




Cf . "Crisis Management" section of 
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this module. 
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group alerting 
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18. 


stimulus boundedness 
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CLASS MANAGEMENT: RATIONALE AND KNOWLEDGE BASE 

Definitions 

First, management must be distinguished from other types of classroom 
activities. Teaching can be viewed as having two major sets of activities: 
instructional and managerial. Activities which are designed to facilitate 
studenL progress toward specified goals or objectives are considered in- 
structional. Diagnosing learner needs, planning lessons, developing curri- 
culum, presenting Information, asking questions, and evaluating student 
progress are examples of instructional activities. Managerial activities 
are those which are designed to create and maintain the conditions In 
which instruction can take place. Managerial activities address the 

efficacy, efficiency, and effectivity of instructional ar^d social activities. 

J 

Class management, then. Is, ^ 

...that set of activities by which the teacher promotes 
appropriate student behavior and eliminates inappropriate 
student behavior, develops good interpersonal relation- 
ships and a positive socioemotional climate in the class- 
room, and establishes and maintains an effective and 
productive classroom organization (Weber, 1977, p. 286) 

As more exceptional students are retained in regular classes, management 
problems become more complex and the demands for teacher competency in class 
management are Increased. When classes are poorly managed, the rates ob- 
served in disruptive behavior, inattentiveness, and other undesirable be- 
havior are increased; these are frequent causes for referral of students 
for special diagnosis or for special education placement. In many instances 
It may well be that it is the classroom management situation that requires 
diagnosis and remediation rather than - or as well as - the disturbing 
student. Thus, it is clear that Improvement in class management is one of 
the requisites for proviuxng '*least restrictive environments** for "handl- 
capped** students. 

Instructional and managerial activities are usually not treated as 
discrete activities. They are usually addressed collectively in classroom 
application. However, for the purpose of analysis and the acquisition of 
specific teacher competencies it Is useful to make the distinction. 

Once the distinction is made, it is readily apparent that teachers are 
faced with problems unique to each area. The effective teacher must be able 
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to distinguish between problems that are instructional and those that are 
managerial. Too often,, teachers attempt to solve managerial problems with 
Instructional solutions. For example, in an attempt to involve a withdrawn 
Student In the lesson a teacher commonly tries to make the lesson more 
Interesting -* an Instructional tactic. This tactic will not meet with 
success If the student Is not accepted by his classmates or If the student 
is withdrawn because of the rapid and constant changes demanded by the en- 
vlroimeht (a managerial problem). The student*s acceptance by his classmates 
relates more directly to social dimersions of the classroom^ Social activi- 
ties may be viewed as a subcomponent of managerial activities. The social 
activities are concerned with how people learn from one another » and how 
people reinforce and motivate one another as they move collectively toward 
educational goals within a social framework. Social activities are dealt 
with in greater detail in the module ^'Promoting Constructive Student- 
Student Relationships'' by Johnson and Johnson. 

In his book, Human Characteristics and School Learning , Benjamin 
Bloom (1976) discussed problems associated with teaching and learning and 
identified particular problems as managerial. After a brief identifica- 
tion of a few management problems, Bloom wrote. 

But these are problems of management of learners. A theory 
such as we are proposing in this book does little to help 
teachers with problems of this kind other than to register 
the belief that management of 'learning is what is at the 
center of teaching and that if this is well done, it should 
reduce the amount of effort and emotion needed to control 
learners (p. 16). 

The focus here is on management . The. intent is to present definitions and 
principles regarding appropriate class-management strategies as well as to 
identify some generic class-management concepts. 

Another definitional concern is, *'Who does the managing?*' Sometimes 
approaches to class management are contrasted according to the degree to 
which the teacher is authoritarian or permissive, or, to put it differently, 
on the basis of the extent of student voice in management. Another way to 
view class management is based on non-zero sum gaming theory. This approach 
assumes that participation in class management is not 'finite and that both 
teacher and students can have a high degree of involvement in the managerial 
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process within the classroom. Everyone can be a winner 1 This model views 
the Involvement of students and the Involvement of the teacher In class 
management as Independent dimensions, rather than as opposite ends of a 
scale (Chittenden & Bussls, 1970)* 

To Illustrate this view of student participation and teacher partici- 
pation In management as Independent dimensions, consider Figure 1. Quadrant 
A would best be 'described *'a classroom which brings active teachers 
together with active children.*' It represents high Involvement of the 
students and high involvement of the teacher. Teachers in this quadrant 
see themselves as active learners, anc\ the classroom reflects the activism. 
The classroom reflects the teacher and other concerned adults just as it 
reflects the students. Presumably, the achievement of the conditions implied 
in this quadrant has Involved the training of and growth by the students; 
that Is, the teachers have deliberately and carefully nurtured the skills 
and attitudes necessary for students to control much of their own environ- 
ment. The quadrant A condition is considered here to be desirable as a goal 
in all of education. Its achlevemejit is one of the developmental problems 
for both students and teachers. 

In quadrant B the teacher plays a very supportive but entirely non-. 
directive role. The children have gre^at freedom in determining the learning 
activities. The teacher is more of a counselor than a teacher; the emphasis 
is on fostering growth rather than schooling. The teacher generally attempts 
to avol4 expressing personal preference or direct suggestion, allowing the 
student to exercise choice. 

Quadrant C would be typified as a "by the book" method. The teacher 
relies heavily on the accessible curriculum materials and expertise and does 
not question their suitability in themselves or for their particular children. 
The reliance on curriculum experts, psychologists, programmed tests, and 
manuals allows the teacher or the students very little freedom or chance to 
express themselves. The role of the teacher becomes one of "conveyor of 
decisions made elsewhere." 

The classroom in quadrant D would be teacher dominated. "The teacher 
comes through strongly as an individual adult - the kind of teacher who is 
often remembered, sometimes with fondness, sometimes with anger" (p. 24). 
The teacher is dominant in class management, and leaves very little room 
for students to participate in managing their own behavio'^. 

22 
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Fig. 1. Dimensions of teacher-student participation in classroom 

management (From Analysis of an Approach to Open Educa tion 
by E. Chittenden and A. Bussls, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J., 1970.) 
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In teacher education programs It Is important that students be 
presented with means of conceptualizing the ranges o£ teacher behavior, 
such as presented In Figure 1. While to the writers Quadrant A of 
Figure 1 may be more appealing conceptually, than Quadrant Df clearly the 
most disadvantageous situation for students Is the one where the learn- 
ing environment Is poorly managed (i.e., chaotic, disorderly, and/or 
non-productive) regardless of the teacher's philosophical position re- 
garding group management. The importance of teachers-ln-trainlng giving 
serious consideration to how their classroom can reflect their ideals 
through its management system is an extremely Important question that 
should be faced by teachers long before their first day on the job. 

The Role of the Teacher 

It is important that teachers-ln-training come to grips with their 
role in managing the behavior of students in their classrooms. Not only 
do teachers have ultimate responsibility for the behavior of their 
students, even though they may attempt to share that responsibility with 
them, they are also the social agents most responsible for the process 
of developing a citizenry that accepts the rights of others and respon- 
sibilities for themselves. 

All people, whatever their culture, enter a world with pre-existing 
norms for behavior. The process of socialization requires that each Indi 
vldual as part of his/her maturation learn those rules on which social 
Interactions are regulated. In industrial societies school has evolved 
as the center for the learning of group behavior. Therefore, the rules 
regulating group behavior should br readily discernible in the daily 
activities of the school classroom. Teachers must accept the need to 
teach rules, for whatever their personal miagivings about the norms of 
a society, students who fail" to learn those rules are at a definite dis- 
advantage in terms of their future possibilities for participating 
constructively in that society. 
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Second, teachers must be fully awotre of their ovm expectations for 
the behavior of their students. As the center figure of the classroom 
environmient and the person ultimately In charge, a teacher-ln-tralnlng 
must be encouraged to reflect carefully on the type of classroom he/she 
wants. A teacher should leave a training program with a reasonably well- 
defined picture of the classroom in which he/she can function without 
feeling a high level of stress. Such feelings are highly individual: 
some people merely need to "feel" in control while others need to "look" 
in control. Coming to grips with these personal differences is of much 
importance, since many of the practices recommended for teachers in this 
and other modules in this series require that teachers be sufficiently 
"at ease" to "Be able to "notice the little things" to anticipate behavior, 
to "catch students being good," and to be a generally positive model 
of the type of person students might strive to become. 

Finally, it must be reemphasized how important it is that teachers 
have been guided in thinking about and planning for the structure of 
their classroom before they begin their teaching. As one teacher noted 
about having a classroom structure planned before the students arrive: 
"I can think of no job, with the posaible exception of an air traffic 
controller, where getting off to a good start is so important." Much 
of the remainder of this module desciribes ways teachers can think £;bout 
getting off to a good start and to retain their position, as the manager 
of an educational environment. Before presenting these, however, an 
exercise is presented which may be of assistance in helping teachers 
think about what kinds of behavior they wish to facilitate in their 
classrooms. 
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Goals for Structuring a Classroom 
Listed below are 30 values that a teacher might wish to instill 
in his/her class through active planning of classroom structure, activities 
and feedback to students. Try to select four of these that you would 
like to promote in your classroom. Blanks are proyided for values not on 
the list that you consider important. Rank^tl^ values you have chosen in 
the order of importance from one to four. Try not to choose ones which 
in your mind are the same or very similar. 



Completing tasks 
Joy and laughter 
Acceptance of authority 
Concentration 
Individual accomplishment 
Competition 

Acceptance of individual 
differences 

Cooperation 

Orderliness 

Sharing with the group 

Creativity * 

Respect for authority 

Earning what one gets 

Being a member of a group 

Quiet 



Responsibility for self 

Respect for others* rights 

Freedom 

Furposefulness 

Group accomplishment 

Individual effort 

Right to privacy 

Self-determination 



_ Meeting obligations 
_ Exploration and inqulsltiveness 
Unconditional love 



Participation 
Being prepared 
Patience 
Staying on task 



On a separate sheet of paper write for each of the four goals 
(beginning with the one you rated 1) four ways that you might promote 
the selected value. Be careful that your means of promoting one goal 
is not contrary to another goa. 

Below is an example of how one teacher might go about promoting 
th^ first goal on the list. 
Goal: Completing tasks - 

(1) Each time a student completed his/her assignment I would write 
th& student's name on a slip of paper and put it in a fish bowl... 
I would buy prizes for a drawing to be held every other Friday. 

I would explain to the students how their chances of winning are 
increased with every complete assignment and also how they would 
be bett«-'r off if they completed one assignment and let another 
go tha «:hey would be if they just did part of two assignments. 

(2) I woul be very careful not to assign all students the same 
level or the same amount of work. If I really want students to 
complete their assigned taaks I must be realistic about what 
each student can accomplish. To me it's important that students 
learn the satisfaction of a task that is "wrapped up" as well 

as mastery of academic subjects. So I would have a student who 
works rather slowly do, for example, the even numbered problems 
on a page and expect him to get to the end of that page than 
have him work every problem and have him left with his assign- 
ment half completed at the end of the period. 

(3) Another way I would try to enhance students' task completion 
would be to have students keep a separate assignment book in 
which the details of assignments were kept (pages to be 
read, questions to be answered, dates due, etc.). Each 
assignment would be written in a separate box and students 
would cross out completed assignments, 1 could use the book 
to review students' accomplishments periodically and they 
would have a running record of their own accomplishments. 
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(4) Another way I might try to enhance task completion is to give 
group points for each assignment a group member hands In that 
earns at least 80% of the total points. These points would 
be points for the whole group to use for group rewards for 
hard work (field trips, class picnics, parties, a free period, 
food, etc.)* This would encourage students to work together 
to complete tasks and would help students learn the Importance 
of positive Interdependence and working together In getting 
things done. 

As students' responses to the above exercise show, there are obviously 
maoy ways to go about promoting what teachers want to emphasize In their 
classes. While experience Is one way of acquiring skill In formulating 
procedures to realize one's goals for a classroom, often a basic concep- 
tual paradigm helps students in thinking about ways to promote the goals 
they have for their classrooms. 

Many approaches to class management are readily identifiable. Here, 
attention is given to (a) the principles and cooidlnate strategies ad- 
vanced by Kounin and Borg as related to discipline and class management, 
(b) management techniques designed to Influence the affective domain of 
the student, (c) behaviorlstic techniques designed to focus on the overt 
actions of the student, and (d) crisis management. Each approach is 
outlined to explicate the range and comprehensive nature of class manage- 
ment as well as to provide specific strategies for classroom application^ 

An Ecolopical View of Class Management 

Jacob Kounin (1970) identified numerous dimensions of class management. 
His extensive research and that of Borg (1976) provide substantial support 
for the following four basic notions of successful classroom management: 
withitness. movement management, group alerting, and learner accountability. 
It should be noted that Borg (1976) produced a specific set of training 
resources and suggested activities which can be used to train teachers in 
practical ways to use the management principles suggested by Kounin. Borg's 
research suggests that teachers who apply the Kounin principles after train- 
ing have less incidents of disturbing behavior than do other classrooms 
(Borg, 1976). 
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Wlthltness . Wlthltness Is defined as the teacher's communicating to 
the students by actual behavior a knowledge or awareness of what Is occurring 
In the classroom. It Is not sufficient for the teacher to merely know what 
Is going on; It Is essential that the teacher communicate that knowledge to 
the students. Sussman (1976) Indicated that 93% of any given group can be 
expected to observe the rules If the members of the group understand them. 
Further, Sanders (1977) asserted that many If not most of discipline or 
class management problems stem from the teacher's Inability to communicate. 

Communicating that a teacher is knowledgeable of what is occurring in 
the classroom is contingent upon overlapping behaviors, concurrent praise, 
and descriptions of desirable behavior. Overlapping behaviors are those 
by which the teacher indicates that he/she is attending to more than one 
Issue, when there is more than one issue to deal with at a particular time. 
For example, the teacher is listening to a student in a subgroup read when 
a student from another subgroup approaches; if the teacher maintains the 
flow of the reading group and also responds to the intruding student, over- 
lapping occurs. If however, the teacher totally Ignores the intruding 
student, or if the teacher becomes totally Immersed in the intrusion, 
overlapping does not occur. 

An area for further exploration is discerning how many 
issufis a teacher can productively deal with at a particular 
time. What is the saturation point? Hon might teachers 
differ in their ability to direct attention to more than 
one issue? Take a moment to write out a few hypotheses 
regarding the notion of overlapping and how it can be tested, 

O 
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Correct timing and targeting of "deslat behaviors" (i.e. teacher action 
to stop a misbehavior, according to Kounln) communicate to students that the 
teacher is Indeed aware of what they are doing. Each teacher action de- 
signed to monitor or alter student behavior can be either correct or Incor- 
rect for both the timing of the action and the target. If deviant behavior 
spreads from one student to a number of other students or If the deviant 
behavior increased in seriousness ^efore it was confronted, then a timing 
mistake occurred. If the teacher addressed the wrong student or an onlooker, 
or if the teacher addressed a less serious deviant behavior a target mistake 
occurred. When either a timing mistake or a target mistake occurs the com- 
munication to the students is that the teacher is not aware of all that is 
going on in the classroom. 

Wlthitness also can be displayed to students by suggesting an alternative 
behavior. When a deviant behavior occurs, the teacher diverts the disruptive 
or off -task individual by pointing out more acceptable alternative behaviors. 

The teacher also can communicate wlthitness by praising the nondeviant 
or nondisruptlve on- task behavior of students, thereby avoiding direct con- 
frontation with the student displaying off-task behavior. Caution must be 
exercised when using this tactic so that timing and/or target mistakes do 
not occur. However, well-placed praise, that is, praise of acceptable 

behavior which gains the attention of the student engaged in deviant or 
off-task behavior, can be effective. 

Finally, wlthitness can be exhibited by a teacher by requesting that 
the deviant or off-task student describe desirable behavior. This direct 
Involvement of the student in generating alternative acceptable actions 
not only fillows the student to reflect on what was occurring but, also, 
presents an opportunity to evaluate future acclons. 

The situation: The teaoher is teaohing addition facts to 
the entire alaaa as children take tuims solving the problem 

at the ahalkboard. and John, who are sitting next to 

' -J 

each other start to p>riisper. Robert watches this and he too 
gets into the act. Then Jane giggles and says something to 
John, Mary leans over and whispers to Jane, At this point, 
the teacher intervenes with, "Mary and Jane, stop that!" 
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What did the teacher aotion aotmunicate to the rest of the olasa? 
What alternative strategies might have been used? 
According to the definition of withitnesSj which specific behaviors 
did this teacher eakibit? 



Exhibiting wlthltness Is a major factor in effective pupil and class , 
management. Movement management or maintaining smoothness and momentum in . 
transitions is another significant factor. 

Movement Management . Movement management is concerned with the flow 
of activities in the classroom. The teacher must Initiate » sustain, and 
termln£\te many activities. . The teacher must manage the students' physical 
and psychological movement and be able to appropriately arrange or -structure 
the learning environment. Transitions must be made in a smooth fluid fashion. 
Smoothness would seem to be of paramount importance in light of recent 
research on time on task or direct contact time in relation to student 
achievement^ Teacher behaviors that maintain smoothness are not deflected 
from the main\ictivlty by reacting to an unobtrusive stimulus, and behaviors 
that do not flip-flop from one activity to another exemplify a smooth tran- 
sition. 

One dimension of smoothness is the absence of thrusts. Kounln (1970) 
defined the latter as follows: The teacher bursts in suddenly on the 
children's activities in such a manner that it indicates that his/her own 
Intent was the only determinant of timing and point of entry versus a more 
timely interjection in which the teacher Introduces information in a manner 
which minimizes interruption in the students' activity. Thrusts, then, con- 
cern a change in the direction of activity. The notion emphasizes the 
importance of checking "where" the students are prior to changing the direc- 
tion of the activity. It also emphasizes that time must be granted to allow 
the students to react to the change in direction. 
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Another, dimension of flmoothness that confronts the teacher's stimulus- 
bound behaviors is the stimulus that is not relevant to the immediate situa- 
tion. For example* during a mathematics lesson several students work problems 
on the board. As one student finishes a set of problems the teacher calls 
upon another student to go to the board. The teacher says, "Thank you Karen, 
that's fine. Bonnie, will you please dc the next set?" Bonnie stands up 
and approaches the board. The teacher then notices Bonnie's coat draped 
over the back of her chair. "What is your coat doing in here?" asks the 
teacher. "You know that your coat is to be in your locker. Now put it where 
it belongs." Bonnie puts her coat away as the teacher goes up and down the 
aisles to check for other coats before returning her attention to the math 
activity. In this exaiiq)le, the teacher obviously war deflected from the 
main activity by reacting to an unrelated stimulus. It would have been more 
productive to delay the response until a natural break in the math activity 
occurred, or until hanging up coats was the major activity. 

A third dimension of smoothness can be called flip-flopping from one 
activity to another and than back to the original. For example, the teacher 
says, "Classa put your spelling papers away and get out your math books." - 
Pause. - "By the way, how many of you spelled all the words correctly on the 
test today?" This flip-flop not only causes the students to switch psycholog- 
ically from one activity to another but, also, forces many of them to hunt 
through their desks to retrieve their spelling papers to provide evidence 
for the teacher or themselves on how well they actually did on the test. 

In addition to smooth transitions from activity to activity, the momentum 
of activities also must be regulated. OverdwelHTig' on a specific behavior 
or seemingly important point produces a slowdown in the activity movement 
and reduces work involvement. Anot;her common classroom slowdown is pro- 
duced by a teacher breaking down an activity into components when the activ- 
ity could have been performed more expediently as a single unit. Therefore, 
overdwelling on behavior in the form of moralizing or nagging, overemphasizing 
props, such as pencils, books, or papers, or breaking down activities that 
can be dealt with as a single unit, all alter (slow down) the momentum of 
activities. a 
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Tke situation: The teaoher is directing the Bluebird group 
to Qome to the reading oirate from their desks. The teacher 
sayss "All rights it's the bluebirds' turn to come up to the 
reading circle. Robert, will you please come up here?" Robert 
stands up, "Nod, Robert, take that seat please, " Robert does 
this, "Now, tfudi, will you come up and take the seat next to 
me?" Judi gets up and walks to the seat in the reading circle, 
"Richard, now it 's your twm, " Richard walks up. The teacher 
then turns to Margaret and directs her to tfie reading circle. 
She continues in this vein until all seven members of the 
Bluebird group are assembled in the reading circle, and then 
the teacher proceeds with giving directions and reading the 
story. 

What might have been the teacher's motives for calling each 
student individually? 

What effect does this management behavior have on pupil work ' 
involvement? 
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Movement management Includes both transitions from activity to activity 
and the momentum of each activity. It is also obvious 'that sensitive movement 
management communicates withitness to the students • The categories are by no 
means discrete. The final two notions regarding pupil and class management-*- ' 
e.g;» group alerting and learner accountability-'-are concerned with maintain- 
ing group focus which also communicate withitness. The teacher works with 
groups, subgroups, and Individual students. Even though the groups vary In 
size the teacher still has the responsibility for each particular Individual. 
Group alerting and learner accountability techniques address this dimension 
of management. 

Group Alerting . Kounln (1970) wrote, "Group alerting refers to the 
degree to which a teacher attempts to Involve nonrecltlng children In the 
recitation task, maintain their attention, an.d keep them *on their toes' or 
alerted. Anything the teacher does that Indicates an overt effort on her 
part to get more than the reciter attentive and Involved Is considered a 
group alerting cue" (p. 117). Keeping students on their toes can be achieved 
through several techniques. A teacher can pose a question and then pause 
before calling on a student to answer. This questioning technique Is more 
conducive to group alerting than If the teacher names a student and then 
frames the question. ' 

The teacher who call on students at random to recite, read, or respond 
to stimuli Impacts on the group to a greater degree than the teacher who calls 
on students In a predetermined sequence which Is known to the students. In 
addition, the teacher may use alerting cues that Inform the nonper formers 
that they may be called on. 

The situation: Miss Jones is seated in front of a subgroup 
of children at the reading air ale. She is holding a stack of 
flash cards, saying, "Who can read the next one?" She pauses, 
holds up a card, looks around the group suspense fully and says, 
"John." John says "Cook," Miss Jones responds, "Fine, Now who 
can name a word that sounds like it?" The teacher pauses again, 
looks around, and calls on Sandy. Sandy says, "Cake." The 
teacher then asks, "Now who can think of a word that rhymes with 
cake?" She looks around and calls on Sam. 



h/hat type of group alerting taotio did Miss Jones rely on? 
Uhflt other taotioa oould also be used? 



Learner Accountability . A learner is held accountable when the teacher 
gets to know what the student is doing 'and the student knows the teacher 
knows what the student is doing on a particular task. The teacher can demon- 
strate this knowledge and hold the student accountable and responsible in a 
number of ways. The teacher may ask direct questions that focus attention 
on specific student goals, e.g., How is your work on the multiplication 
tables proceeding? Have you completed your plans for the experiment yet? 
Goal-directed prompts indicate that the teacher knows what^th|f student is 
working on and concurrently causes the student to reflect on his/her progress 
toward the identified goal. ^ 

The teacher also can hold students accotintable for their actions by 
having them show their work or demonstrate skills or knowledge. This does 
not have to be a summary or final activity. Work in progress, many tiroes, 
is more informative and enlightening than final products. 

Cooperative ventures ,with peers also provide the teacher with an accounta- 
bility cue. The teacher may involve all of the students in a group, e.g., 
"Everybody read the next word." Or, the teacher may ask a student to 
respond to or build on contributions of a previous student. 

Goal-directed prompts, demonstrating work or abilities, and peer 
involvement are all productive accountability strategies. 

The situation: Twelve children are in a eemioirole facing 
the blaakboard where Mrs, Smith has printed some words. She 
says J "This is a word we had yesterday. What does it say?" 
She looks aroUnd momentarily and calls on Richard, Richard 
saySi "Bed. " The teacher then points to another word and calls 
on Bonnie. Bonnie says, "Red." ^The teacher then says, "Now 
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evex^bodu read the next onee," Aa the children recite in unison^ 
the teacher leans forward and lodkA around. She aaysa "I oan'-t^^ 
hear you, David* Louder." David reads more' loudly* The teacher 
says, "That's fine, Nou (she points to a different word) what 
does this say, Juan?" Juccn reads, "Work, " The teacher then says, 
"Everybody read the next word, " and she leans forward and cups her 
ear while looking around, 

What specific learner accountability tactics did Mrs, Smith exhibit? 
Were all 12 children in the grpjup probably involved in this lesson? 
Why? Why not? 



Wlthltness, movement management, group alerting and learner accounta- 
bility constitute the underlying principles of class management as explicated 
by Kounln and Borg in an ecological approach to group management. 

The Ripple Effect . The "ripple effect" Identified by Kounin refers 
to the effect that admonishing one student has on other students in the 
classroom. Amon» students ranging from kindergarten to college » Kounln 
noted that reprimanding one student in a group has the effect of produc- 
ing conformity among the others. As a concept "the ripple effect" is 
similar to "vicarious learning" in the behavioral paradigm, although the 
latter stresses also the "ripple effect" of praise and other rewards in 
promoting desirable behavior. 

In his research Kounin also looked at three qualities of admonitions 
("desists"): "clarity," "firmness," and "roughness." Clarity was evi- 
denced in desists which named the student being admonished, specified 
clearly the behavior that was not acceptable and reviewed for the students 
the reason it was not acceptable. Firmness was evidenced in desists where 
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the teacher communicated clearly that he/she "meant business/' that the 
behavior was not going to be tolerated and that the teacher was not going 
to give In or give up on the problem. Roughness was Evidenced In desists 
which were threatening^ angry » and/or Involved physical punishment or 
handling of the child* Kounln^s research indicated that there was a 
differential' response of students to each of these three methods. Clarity 
tended to increase the conforming of all students who witnessed the admoni 
tion. Firm desists tended to have an effect on the conformity of students 
who were engaged in the same behavior as the admonished student, but had 
a weaker general effect on the conformity of other students. Roughness 

was not related to actual changes In overt Jbehavlor and..tended..jmly ta 

upset students. 

In general the "ripple effect" was found to be Important in classroom 
management, especially when desists were marked by clarity. Two trends 
in the relative strength of the effect were noted however: (1) it tended 
to be very strong toward the beginning of the year and to weaken con- 
siderably over the course of the year, and (2) the effect of the type of 
"desist" was not related to the level of undesirable behavior among high 
school students, where the effects of the students' appreciation.. of the 
curriculum and the teacher were much better predictors of behavior. 

To summarize them, Kounin and Borg introduce a number of key ideas 
about classroom management: 

(1) Teachers need to be aware of all that is going on in a classroom 
at one time and to communicate that knowledge to students. 

(2) Momentum is crucial to a smooth-running classroom. Teachers can 
maintain an academically-oriented momentum through the principles 
of movement management outline by Kounin and Borg. 

(3) Classroom productivity is increased and, the need for dwelling 
on student behavior is decreased when students are kept alert to 
the possibility of being asked to perform and be accountable for 
academic productivity. 

(4) When teachers respond to student behavior there is a "ripple 
effect" among other students. The way teachers admonish student 
misbehavior affects how other students in the class are affected. 
Some types of teacher responses create emotional side effects 
which are counterproductive to academic accomplishment and social 
learning. z*^ 
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Affective Domain 

Class-management techniques can be designed to Influence the affective 
perspective of the student. These techniques derive from the assumption 
that the overt behavior reflects Internal cognitive or emotional views of 
oneself and/or others. ^'Positive" behavior Is assumed to be the product 
of '^healthy/' ''realistic*' or "age appropriate'' mental perspectives, and 
that "negative" behavior can be most effectively prevented or dealt with 
through Improving students* cognitive and/or affective perspectives 
themselves and others. Many productive notions that focus on affect 
emanate from humanistic or perceptual psychology. Numerous Individuals, 

Including Abr aham M aslow, Carl Rogers, Arthur CombSj and Earl Kelley 

have championed the basic notions of personal Integration, sense of Iden- 
tify, and sensitivity to self and others. From these notions management 
(although In this context 'Wnagement" almo; n sounds Inappropriate) tech-* 
nlques for educators are readily Identifiable. 

Personal Integration . Personal Integration Is facilitated through 

a commitment to growth and development. Students need to be encouraged 

to view life as a process of becoming and they need to have the opportunity 

to choose experiences that are conducive to such development. 'A sense 

of developmental change must be engendered. Kelley (1962) wrote about 

the Integrated person. 

He sees that creation Is not something which occurred long ago and 
Is finished, but that it Is now going on all around him. He sees 
the evil of static personality because it seeks to stop the process 
of creation to which we owe our world and our being. He exults in 
being a part of this great process and in having an opportunity to 
facilitate it. (p. 20) 

Miller (1976) identified specific strategies that address all the basic 
notions of affective education in general and four strategies to enhance per 
sonal integration/development in particular. For example. Miller reviewed a 
model for classroom management— psychological education — which was developed 
by Mosher and Sprinthall (1972). Rooted in the theories of Piaget, Erickson 
and Kohlberg, psychological education attempts explicitly to facilitate 
identity formation and integration in the student. More specifically, the 
objectives of the model are to enable or assist the individual; 
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To listen to people - to their ideas and to their feelings. 
To attend to and Identify feelings and aubj active reactions 
in general. 

To perceive people accurately and to judge people correctly and 
efficiently. 

To understand himself » who he is at a given time. 

To express feelings of his own. 

To be spontaneous and creative. 

To respond to other people's feelings. 

To relate to others - to haAre^more^omple^ profound- 
interpersonal relations. 

To act in behalf of a personal value. 

To perceive articulate ^ who he wants to become. ^ 
To formulate a set of personal meanings - a personal 
philosophy. (Mosher & Sprinthall^ 1970, p. 913) 
Classroom application of psychological education includes two major components 
(a) instruction on human development and (b) nurturing cognitive, ego, and 
moral development. The instruction or knowledge level explores questions 
such as. Who was I as a child? Who am I now? Who am I becoming? within 
the developmental perspective. The second component, nurturing, directly 
relates to pupil and class management. Mosher and Sprinthall suggested 
using peer counseling to allow students to share experiences on a deeper 
interpersonal level as well as to recognize the difficulties in communication. 

The peer counseling is then expanded to test perceptions in the classroom 
with other students and "exp^^rts," including the te/acher, special resource 
teachers, administrators, and other individuals serving as resources to the 
students. 
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The students then expand their perception check to Include the home and 
other community resources. .The Increased awareness and developing communi- 
cation skills enhance the classroom interaction. 

The situation: Johrij afftioted with nmoular dyatrophyj 
has reaentty been confined to a wheetahair, John's classmates 
are having trouble accepting this new limitation. The wheelchair 
poses new problems in the classroom. It is very diff ult for 
John to take part in games played on the floor as he did before. 
It is hard for the students to understand this change ^ especially 
since the changes they are going through provide more freedom and 
ability rather than restrictions. 

Haw can the teacher provide a classroom atmosphere that will 
encourage the students' to "walk in someone else's shoes?" 
Wiat types of individual differences and human commonalities 
exist among classmates? 

Given the differences and^aomoml'ltiest how will the goals 
of the- students differ? 



The psychological education model also can be applied to other activities, 
such as class meetings, teaching, film making, and volunteer work. In brief, 
the underlying theme permeates all classroom management activities. The 
teacher must have a working knowledge of human development, be able to com- 
municate empathy, genuinness, and respect for students, and grant the students 
opportunity to teist their autonomy. 
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Personal Integration is addressed by other models as well. Erik 
Brikscn provided a developmental perspective through the resolution of ego 
crises. Alan Hoffman and Thomas Ryan articulated a psychosocial model 
aimed at positive self-concept and independent learning skills. Lawrence 
Kohlberg described how people reason about moral issues and stressed the 
avoidance of stage retardation* 

S ense of Identity . Sense of identity ot positive self-concept allows 
vhe individual to define the values he believes in and to openly affirm 
those values that are ii^tegral to his identity. The identity that an indi- 
vidual develops is his ovm and is not based on what others expect, although 
the Identity is developed', in a social context. It is based on a conscious 
process of choice and self-determination. Maslow (1962) wrote, "The persox.\..> 
insofar as hejui^'a real pennon, is his own main determinant. Every person 
^ is, in partT^is own project,' and makes himself'* (p. 36). Kelley (1962) 
went on to note, "The fully fanctioning person develops and holds human 
values. • .the better the life, the better the values. He knows no other way 
except in keeping with his values" (p. 81). 

The values clarification model of Raths, Harmin, and Simon (1966) is 
designed to enhance the student's sense of identity. This approach guides 
students through a process that encourages them to clarify and act on their 
v£>lues. The sequential process of prizing, choosing, and acting demands that 
a student be Involved in the management and'' determination of the classroom 
environment. 

There follow the seven basic processes of valuing: 

Prizing and Cherishing - Students need to discover what is 
Important to them and learn to set p;riori.|ies. 

Publicly Affirming - One way to express one's values is to 
stand up for what one believes, to voice one's opinion, to pub- 
licly affirm one's position. Groups increase their efficiency 
in class management and decision making a& more information is 
supplied by their members. 

Choosi-^g from Alternatives.- Alternatives must be realized 
and examined in order to exercise choice. 

Choo£ting after Considering Consequences - It is essential 
that students be taught to examine the consequences of the 
alternatives under consideration and thus illumine the pros and 
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cons. By weighing both sides of an Issue and the pros and cons 
of various alternatives^ chances for good decisions are Increased. 

Choosing Freely - Environments In which students can make 
choices after establishing their valuies and examining alternatives 
and their consequences, must be created. It Is futile to go 
through a values clarification If the student cannot make a free 
choice In the final analysis. 

Acting - Student^ should be encouraged to act on their beliefs, 
goals, and Ideals. Students can become Increasingly Involved In 
. classroom and community activities If given opportunities to act 
on their values. 

Acting with a Pattern, Repetition and Consistency - As a 
student acts on his/her Identified values, patterns of actions are 
developed. The student's most valued activities are repeated, 
thus eliminating behaviors that would he contradictory to those 
cherished values. 

Techniques that a teacher can use to encourage or develop the preceding 
processes Include the following: 

The Clarifying Response - a way of responding to a student 
that results In his considering what he has chosen, what he prizes, 
and/or what he Is doing, e.g., Have you felt this way a long time? 

The Value Sheet - the value sheet consists of a provocative ^ 
sf^atement and a series of questions duplicated on a sheet of paper 
and distributed to students. The writings may later be shared in 
discussions. 

The Value-Clarifying Discussion - the teacher must be non- 
judgmental and accepting. Value confusion cannot be cleared by a 
process of clever teacher direction. Teacher helps students 
examine alternative and consequences, does not tell "right** or 
••wrong," is candid about his own values, and points to the im- 
portance of the individual making his own choices and considering 
implications for his own life. 

Role-Playing, Contrived Incident, Zlg-Zag Lesson, Devil's Advocate, 
Value Continuum and numerous other methods are found in Values and Teaching 
(Simon et. al. , 1972) . 



This clarification of values process can begin by using the classroom 
model as an environment In which to Identify » choose » and act on values. 
Indeed f It can be expanded. However » general or global values that students 
may hold can be directly related to classroom management. 

Borg (1976) developed protocol materials specifically aimed at self- 
perception through modeling reinforcement » extinction* praise » and prompting. 
(See the appended article by Borg for further discussion.) 

Sense of Identity is also addressed through responsible decision making 
in Glasser*s (1969) classroom-meeting model. Welnstein and Fantinl (1970) 
stressed positive identity » self -control » and relatedness to others in their 
Identity Education model. Other models stressing self -concept through 
group cohesiveness and fully functioning persons were proposed by Shaftel 
and Shaftel (1967) and Rogers (1961) » respectively. 

The situation: Nanoy is bright and artiaulate. She readily 
contributes to disouosionsa although her contributions ax*e some- 
what inconsistent. At times she will advocate student rights and 
less teacher control. When dealing with the same issue but with 
a different group of students she argues for more teacher control 
and more passive student action, ■ The students are increasingly 
aware of her inconsistencies and therefore do not accept her ideas 
as they once did, Nancy recognizes her classmates ' rejection 
and reacts by taking more "Sxtreme positions and resorts to making 
statements for their shook value. She- .seems to enjoy the position 
of being a rebel in whatever group she is in. 

What can be done to assist Nancy to develop a more positive self- 
concept? 

Can the other students be involved in any productive way? 
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Sensitivity to Self and Others . In a classroom situation the student 

cannot cut himself off from other people. In order to effectively function 

in a group situation an openness and sensitivity to self and others must l>e^ 

evident. Kelley (1962) wrot^e of the fully functioning person^ 

He has a selfish interest In the quality of those around him 
and has responsibility in some degree for that quality. The whole 
matter of selfishness and altruism disappears when he realizes 
that self and other are Interdependent • that we are indeed our 
brother's keeper » and he ours. Coming Into the awareness of 
mutual need modifies human behavior. He comes to see other 
people as opportunities » not for exploitation » but for the build- 
ing of self. He becomes a loving person, so that he can get closer 
to the real source of his power, (p. 18) 

Sensitivity to self and others has been most commonly addressed through 
Human Relation's Training and the use of the T-group method. Many educators, 
after receiving such training, have Implemented similar activities in the 
classroom to enhance class management. Human relations training Is designed 
to develop, 

1. a spirit of inquiry and willingness to experiment with 
one's role in the world, 

2. an increased sensitivity to the actions of others, 

3. a capacity for empathy, 

4. increased awareness of factors that enhance or hinder 
group functioning, 

5. the ability to intervene In a group situation to Improve 
group functioning, and 

6. the ability to resolve conflict situations through problem 
solving rather than through coercion or manipulation (Campbell 
& Dunnette, 1968). 

The model employs a small-group, face- to- face, encounter that generally 
focuses on the here and now. Members discuss themselves, their actions, and 
how their behavior is impacting on the group. The group leader attempts to 
set an example by giving and receiving affective feedback « 

Human relations training emphasizes feedback. Feedback is useful 
when it is descriptive rather than evaluative, specific rather than general, 
directed toward a behavior which the receiver can change, well-timed, asked 
for rather than imposed, and checked to insure clear communication. 
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Although the process Is conducted In small groups, the role of the 
teacher Is to give and receive feedback as well as to facilitate a climate 
of psychological safety. The teacher must not dominate the situation but, 
rather, model behavior related to effective group functioning. 

Since the focus of the group Is on the here and now, management 
'techniques and problems are most appropriate for discussion. Many classroom 
Issues can be resolved through the use of human relations training while 
allowing the students to develop a greater sensitivity to jself and others. 

Hlldek (1979) suggested the following teaching behaviors to facilitate 
greater sensitivity: 

1. Begin the day with approval comments about the class 
or Individual students for 30-60 seconds. 

2. Begin each learning activity with 30-60 seconds of 
approval behavior. 

3. End each learning activity with approval comments. 

4. Begin and end each transition with approval relating 
to desired expectations. 

3 • • • • 
^ • 6. . . • 

7. ... (p. 11-12). 

The aituation: Rob ia a high school etudent of high ability, 
oarriea an A average in all hia couraea with the exception of 
mdthematica in which he haa recently received very low gradea. 
Rob ia olitapoken about hia dialike for the math teacher. He claim 
that he cannot atand the lecturea and he is eimply Humed off. " 
Rob likes math and uaually doea well^ but he does not like hia 
teacher. 

What can be done to increaae Rob^a sensitivity td himaelf and hia 
teacher? 

What techniquea might Rob^a teacher uae to work collaboratively on 
this problem? 
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Agaln, other models exist by which sensitivity to the group may be. 
achieved. Carkhuff (1969) developed a model that alms at communication 
skills • McPhail's (1972) model Is concerned with awareness of others' 
needs and feelings , and Berne (1967) and Ernst (1972) are concerned with 
open communication and personal growth In a transactional analysis 
approach* 

The management strategies Identified ^n these few pages represent an 
attempt to Influence the affect of the student. Although other management 
techniques (ecological and behavioral) also may Influence the affect, here 
affect Is the focal point. The strategies do not necessarily represent 
management per se but, rather, negotiated frameworks for pupil and class 
Interaction which respect student autonomy and Integrity. Respect for human 
dignity Is of special Import when meeting the needs of all children. The 
handicapped child brings special needs as well as special resources Into 
the classroom. Recognition of the needs are outlined In the lEPs. Perhaps 
the special resources or abilities of the handicapped child should be out- 
lined as well. Take a few minutes to list some of the more obvious ways a 
handicapped student* can enrich the classroom and thereby provide a catalyst 
for Improved class management. 



Behavlorlstlc Management Techniques 

One reason that behavioral techniques have been especially weJl- 
accepted In school settings Is simply that the primary assumption of this 
approach Is one with which teachers are comfortable: "behavior Is learned." 
According to behavioral theory, a person acts In a particular manner be- 
cause of the consequences of acting that way within the context of his/her 
life. This Is considered true for both **deslred** and ''undeslred** behavlor(6) 
A second reason for the rapid acceptance of behavioral techniques among 
school personnel is the positivistic assumption that by studying the tela*- 
tlonshlp between the behavior of an individual and the consequences of 
that behavior » programs can be instituted which reduce, increase or main- 
tain that behavior simply through the manipulation of its consequences. 



Since school age children and youth occupy a social position where adults, 
€t9pecially parents and teachers, can establish many relatively strong con- 
sequences for their behavior* behavior modification approaphes to class 
management have been particularly successful. Finally it should be noted 
that behavioral psychology has considerable potential as a conceptual 
synthesis for much of what has been learned In studying behavior for other 
paradigms* 

The goal of class management Is ultimately to coordinate f control » or 
modify classroom behaviors in ways which are productive and healthy for 
all concerned. From the perspective of the behaviorist, behavior modi-- 
ficatlon r^&ults from either classical conditioning (learning where a 
stimulus precedes the behavior) or operant conditioning (behaviors influ-* 
enced by stimuli that follow them). The use of both classical and operant 
conditioning, then, provide many approaches to the modification of behav- 
ior. O'Leary and O'Leary (1977) divided these behavior modification 
approaches into two classes: procedures to increase specified behaviors 
and procedures to decrease specified behaviors Obviously, the two 
classes are not discrete inasmuch as some procedures may be used on aovie 
occasions to increase behaviors and on other occasions, to decrease behav- 
iors. There follows a brief sjmopsis of some of the primary concepts 
and procedures of the behavioral paradigm and a brief presentation of 
one of the major applications of the behavioral approach to classroom 
management. Much of this and other relevant concepts arp detailed in 
0*Leary and O'Leary's (1977) book, Classroom Management: The Success- 
ful Us e of Behavior Modification . 

* Reinforcement . The term reinforcement is central to behavioral 
approaches to classroom management. Reinforcement occurs when an overt 
or covert event following a behavior affects the likelihood that the 
behavior may be performed again in the future. The agents of reinforce- 
ment (relnforcers) can be tangible (toys, money, food), social (smiles, 
praise, status), activities (free time, extra gym, parties) or fit in 
one of many other categories. In fact for many people the most important 
relnforcers are their own thoughts about their behavior. 
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Positive Reinforcement , Most behavioral research conducted In 
schools has attempted to positively reinforce desired behavior » l.e^t 
has attempted to Increase the probability that students would act In 

m 0 

ways that- were desired by teachers. In this research a host of tangl- 
ble» social and activity relnforcers have been used to Increase the 
performance p§ a wide range of academic and social behavior. 

Praise and Approval t Praise and approval can be thought of as 
positive reinforcement f but also deserves to be singled out as one of 
the most potent ways a teacher can Influence the behavior of students • 
Research (Becker » Madsen» Arnold » & Thomas » 1967 » Drabman & Lahey, 
1974; Klrby & Shields^ 1972; Madsen» Becker* & Thomas, 1968) Indicated 
that students will attend longer to specified learning tasks if the 
teacher praises the student whll^ he Is paying attention. In addition, 
praise or approval of a specific behavior has been found more effective 
than general praise. Positive words or gestures have proven to be 
effective tools In changing student behavior. 

Self-speclf Icatlon of Contingencies . Allowing students themselves 
to set contingencies In some cases has Increased academic behaviors. 
Encouraging this self-speclflcatlon also enhances the long-term goal of 
having students set their own standards. It also helps Insure that the 
established consequence of a behavior will be reinforcing to a particular 
student or group of students. 

Es t ablishment of Clear Rules and Directions . Clear and explicit 
rules and directions do not necessarily change disruptive classroom 
behaviors 9 but the clarity of such communications is essential to estab- 
lish a base-line for distinguishing appropriate and Inappropriate 
behaviors. When the guidelines are made explicit it is then necessary 
to reinforce behaviors which are consistent with the guidelines. This 
type of structure, then» can encourage self-control within the identified 
framework which will allow for greater freedom and flexibility in the 
future. 
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Shaping * Shaping Is the procedure by which a teacher achieves a 

specified desired student behavior by reli^forclng approximations of the 

desired behavior. Continued relnforceipe^t of closer and closer approximations 

Is conducted until the desired behavior Is performed, then only the desired 

behavior is reinforced. The term "passive shaping" is used to distinguish 

activities in which the teacher physically guides a student through a be- 

havlor. For example , when a studeht Is learning to print » the teacher may 

take the student's hand and assist him or her in drawing the letters. 

Another example Is when a student attempts to learn a difficult gymnastics 

stunt and the teacher physically guides the action. Passive shaping Is used 

when modeling or requesting the student to display a specific behavior is 

not sufficient* Reinforcing the approximations of the desired behavior is 

central to passive shaping as wall. 

Modeling > The use of modeling has been productively Implemented ln> 
managing pupil and class behaviors. Just as a teacher may start teaching 
a child to. print by showing how the act is done, appropriate classroom 
behaviors can b6 modeled and then the child can be requested to model a 
specified behavior. 

Programmed Instructloy . Academic materials arranged in a sequential 
step-wise order with feedback mechanisms instructing the student on the 
correctness of the last response and information on how to proceed have 
met with success. The programmed instruction is designed so that most 
children succeed on most items. This emphasis on low difficulty level con- 
tent tends to lead to better achievement and reduced frustration, which is 
particularly lirportant for handicapped students. Most recently , this type 
of instruction has been computerized. As the capacities of computers con- 
tinue to grow exponentially » the users of programmed instruction also grows. 

Behavior modification techniques Include multiple procedures to 
decrease behaviors. A review of the most salient techniques follows. 

ExtinctLon . Many inappropriate student behaviors have been decreased 
when the teacher stops attending to them. Withholding praise or approval 
and/or Ignoring the undesired behavior in many Instances will decrease the 
frequency of that behavior or extinguish it completely* It must be noted 
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that non-attendance to undeslred behaviors shotild be coupled with 
rlenforclng appropriate behavior* Thus 9 the extinction procedure should 
be used In tandem with the praise and approval notions reviewed earlier. 

Reinforcing Behavior Incompatible with Undeslred Behavior * As an 
extension o£ the notion of extinction, when Identifying behaviors to be 
reinforced It Is most productive to select and reinforce behaviors which 
are Incompatible with the undeslred behavior* For example. If wandering 
about the classroom Is an undeslred behavior, the teacher should not 
attend to the wandering behavior but should reinforce academic seat work, 
because a student cannot be Involved In seat work and wander about at 
the same time* - 

Punishment * In behavioral terms, punishment can be thought of as^ 
having the opposite effect of positive reinforcement, l*e*. It works to 
reduce the probability that the behavior It follows will be performed 
again* One of the main problems with punishment is that It falls to 
teach desired behavior* That Is not to say, however, that It does not 
have a place in educational settings* Some behavior warrants a response 
which has the Immediate effect of stoj^plng a behavior* The choice of >> 
punishing consequences should be thought about carefully* Corporal 
punishment, for example, may effectively suppress a specific undesirable 
behavior, but It also presents an aggressive model for the punished 
student, may alienate some students from the punlsher and does not teach 
appropriate behavior* Other punishment, may present a somewhat better 
learning experience, by directly relating the punishment to the situation 
in which It occurs. ^ 

Time-out From Reinforcement s Time-out Involves the removal of the 
potential for positive reinforcement from the student for a period of 
time* This may Involve actually removing the student from a situation 
(e.g,, placing a student In the hall for five minutes for disrupting 
the class) or removing sources of reinforcement from the student (e.g., 
taking paints away for five minutes for pairing on another student's 
paper). Since punishment is defined In behavioral terms to have the 
effect of reducing the probability that a behavior will recur, time-out 
tends to fall In this category* However, unlike physical punishment or 
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deprivation (e.g., long Isolation) ^itime'-out assumes that there are 
positive relnforcerjp for the student In the environment. When this Is 
not the case, tlme<*put technically cannot be effective. 

R esponse Cost . Response cost Involves the removal of previously 
acquired or anticipated positive stimuli or events as a consequence of 
behavior. Taking away a student/ s recess privileges for a day as a con- 
sequence for swearing Is one example of response cost. Another example 
of response cost are '*flnes" which are structured into "token Economy 
systems" which will be discussed subsequently. 

Token Economies . One of the wpst Interesting applications of 
behavioral approaches Sihd one which is especially effective In class 
management, Is the token economy. One of the assumptions of the behavioral 
perspective Is that the behavior of all people -* children as well as 
adults - Is governed by the same basic principles. Therefore, designers 
of token economies strive to govern small societies with "economic" 
forces similar to the ones which govern large nations. Just as a capi- 
talist economist assumes that people will make choices from an analysis 
of self -interest and personal gain, so does the token economist. In the 
classroom application of a token economy students "go to work" at going 
to school and the fruits of their labors allow them to make some economic 
choices. 

One of the major problems facing people who attempt to institute 
individualized behavior modification programs in classrooms is similar 
to a problem that has led to the development of standard mediums of 
exchanges in most societies. Not all people find the same things re- 
warding and the relative value of the various things individuals desire 
differs. In the "real world" one person may work for food, shelter and * 
a new car; another for food, shelter and expensive clothes and entertain- 
ment. It is possible, however, for these two people to work in» the same 
company because employers do not pay in cars, or clothes, or tickets to 
concerts. They pay in tokens of value (money) which are readily exchange- 
able in meeting the individual desires of all workers. Similarly in a 
token economy, students are rewarded with tokens as "payment" for perform- 
ing specified behavior and these tokens serve as denominators of value 




for making later exchanges for activities, objects, food and so forth. 

Generally speaking token economies involve receiving tokens Innse- 
dlately following the performance of desired behavior, which retain 
value fojr later exchange. In practice, however, they vary tremendously 
in their complexity and sophistication. Simple economies may involve 
receiving tickets for completing work to be exchanged for treats after 
lunch. More complex economies may offer many ways to earn mimeographed 
money which can be retained or placed in checking accounts for later 
purchase of a wide range of activities, books, toys, food and school 
supplies. The most complex economies have considerable potential to 
sharpen the economic sophistication of students (e.g., planning and 
budgeting for highly desired but expensive future purchases like a field 
trip) , while offering the teacher a method to reinforce the types of 
behavior he/she desires in the classroom. * 

What kind of behavior earns tokens ? Tokens can be given for any 
behavior whlcti can be specified clearly enough to be observed. In 
thinking about general types of behavior the teacher wishes to reinforce 
the "Goals for Structuring a Classroom" worksheet in this module may be 
useful. Completing assignments, doing homework or extracredlt work, 
keeping one's area neat, helping another student, staying on task, 
staying in one's seat during individual work periods, not disrupting 
others, making something for the class and helping the teacher are 
examples of some ways students can earn tokens. Bonuses may also be 
given to Increase excitement, break monotonous patterns, or reinforce 
partlculaif^ly desirable, spontaneous behavior. For example the teacher 
might offer a bonus for "aonone who can write down on a slip of paper 
how John Qulncy Adams could get fewer votes than Andrew Jackson and 
still become President," "the row which gets the highest average score 
on its members' spelling tests this Friday," or "for the way John 
noticed that a basketball was left on the field and brought it in even ^ 
though he wasn't the one who checked it out." Double points can be 
given when a substitute comes or a way of earning points can be dropped 
when the teacher feels a behavioral pattern is well learned (e.g., 
returning library books on Tuesday). In many token- economies , fines 
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>f also exist for certain Infractions. This "response cost" for undesirable . J 

behavior generally has not been found to enhance appreciably the effec- • ^ { 

tlveness of token economies ^Rutherford* 1978).' Some teachers enjoy 

^ lavishing tokens and walk the classroom with a carpenter's apron dispens- ; 

Ing tokens at every turn, usually for specified behavior and sometimes 
as an unconditioned sign of appreciation. Most are more regular in the 
times and the conditions of the reward. In short, what behavior earns 
tokens Is controlled by the teacher. 

What kinds of things can be used as tokens ? Nearly anything which 
Is easily handled can be used for tokens. Poker chips, beads and 
tickets are often used. Some teachers Issue cards to students and 
8tlck"*on tokens such as stamps or stars are given to the students who 
then affix them to the cards. In other systems students keep cards on 
which teachers make check marks or punch holes. When filled such cards 
become negotiable. Ferhpas the most educational of the token economies, 
however, are those which try to recreate a simplified form of the economy 
in which students will eventually need to be able to function. Such sys- 
tems issue their own currency and sometimes provide savings and checking 
accounts. 

What can tokens purchase ? Tokens generally serve as more or less 
immediate relnforcers backed up by a variety of possible rewards. The 
full list of rewards available In the exchange system is referred to as 
the reinforcement menu. In general the "menu" is controlled by the 
teacher although many have found individual and group suggestions from 
students very helpful in planning the menu and in assuring its attrac- 
tiveness. Like the menu of a restaurant the reinforcement menu is con- 
spicuously displayed and is central to decisions students make about 
spending their "earnings." 

One frequent criticism of behavioral apptjoaches to managing student 
behavior is that the "reinforcement" constitutfes payment for something 
that should be freely done. While such moral approaches to adult behavior 
in various types of theoretically Utopian settings have nearly always 
fail&d, many retain the expectations that children should be willing "to 
^ work without rewards." For the behavioralist sustained behavior without 
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reinforcement Is Impossible (the behavior extlnghlshes) and without 
systematic reinforcement by school personnel i student performance will 
be managed only by the vagarious nature of reinforcement left to students* 
families. Furthermore » It can be argued that much of what can be used 
to reinforce specific student behavior In a token economy Is already 
unconditionally given to students (e.g., recess* free-time, art materials, 
paper, pencils, field trips, use of equipment, films, special clubs, 
parties, use of comic books, records or games, and special treats). 
Proponents of token economies ask why not give students both the experi- 
ence and the satisfaction of earning these? 

Teachers can also use the token economy to shape students Into 
activities that they feel are more beneficial to students through mani- 
pulation of costs. For example, games with an academic benefit can be 
made much cheaper than games which serve only as diversion • They can 
also use "response cost" or fines to Increase the likelihood that 
materials or activities will not be abused. 

In short the token economy Is far from a programmed procedure for 
maintaining a well-managed classroom. Token economies vary greatly 
from application to application, as does the amount of personal expense 
In time and money afforded by teachers In supplying reJnforcers. For 
many they have offered a stimulating way of enhancing classroom discip- 
line, giving students the satisfaction of earning, allowing students to 
make choices and Increasing academic productivity with one systematic 
program. Clearly no total system of group management has been researched 
as thoroughly as the token economy and this research has been highly 
supportive of the effectiveness of token economies (although as we all 
know research which does not show major results seldom Is published). 
A more thorough review of token systems and research on these systems 
can be, found in Kazdln (1977). 
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The situation: Sam is hypemotive. Very feu activities oo- 
oupy more tkan just a few minutes of his time, Sam, being quite 
gregarious, enjoys group prpjsots. However, the other students 
in Sam's group find progress difficult because Sam is always 
moving from group to group and not spending mwsh time with the 
designated group and the identified objective, Sam's teacher 
has found that Sam will respond favorably when he is taken by 
the hand or arm or when the teacher puts a hand on his shoulder. 
This physical interaction provides the necessary incentive for 
Sam to engage in on" task behaviors longer than do verbal or 
other more concrete incentives. The teacher cannot aontinualty 
be with Sam, In addition, the teacher would like to enaomtage 
group work and individual responsibility, 

Which behavior modification technique U) would you recommend? Why? 
What are the major limitations to the technique (s) you identified? 
How can other students be involved in the, management technique (s) 
identified? 



It is obvious that nany strategies and approaches to class management 
exist. It is also obvious that different approaches may be used to meet 
different objectives. In the fin^,l analysis it is the individual who must 
actually deal with children who makes the final decision. I'hese people 
(teachers) must have the basic notions of class management as a part of 
their teaching skills in order to effectively manage a teaching/learning 
environment* 
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Crisis Management 

At some time in their teaching careers » most teachers are confronted 
with what can be truly called a ''behavioral crisis,'' a situation which is 
so serious that he/she must react promptly to prevent serious harm to 
people or property or to handle a student who has completely lost control. 
Fortunately these crises are infrequent and often are predictable at 
least In the sense that the teacher knows which students in the class have 
the greatest potential for such outbursts. There are no formulae for 
the handling of these "behavioral crises." Each crisis in the classroom 
evokes different reactions due to its unique characteristics. The appro*- 
prlateness of the teacher's response can only be evaluated within the 
context of the situation. Therefore, what is suggested below are merely 
some guidelines which may serve as subconscious conditioners of a teacher's 
reaction to a behavioral crisis, if and when he/she should be unfortunate 
enough to face one. 

Generally there are three priorities whlch^teachers must keep in 

mind : 

(1) The teacher's first responsibility always is the protection 
of the other students from injury or extreme fear-producing 
situations. 

(2) His/her second responsibility is self-protection. 

(3) Only when (1) and (2) are reasonably assured should the 
teacher intervene to control the behavior that is provoking* 
the crisis. 

Other more specific suggestions follow: 
During the crisis ; 

(1) The teacher must be careful not to overreact. In most Instances 
where students appear "out-of-control," e.g., fighting, 
threatening other students or the teacher, throwing objects. 
Issuing unrestrained obscenities, they remain capable of regain- 
ing control. The teacher should clearly state to the out-of- 
control student what will be the specific consequences of not 
following his/her specific Instructions: "Gerald, I'm going 



to count to ten. By the time I reach i.en I want you to be 
In your seat. If you're notji I will be forced to call for 
help/' The teacher's goal Is to manage the behavior with 
the tDlnlpal amount of physical intervention. 

(2) If the student is truly out-of*control and the teacher is 
incapable of handling him/her » he/she should send for help 
as soon as it is apparent that he/she may not be able to 
defuse the situation. The teacher should know who and how 
to call beforehand. 

(3) If there is the slightest possibility of physical injury to 
other students > they should be moved away from the danger. 
Students should be praised ^for cooperation but their help 

in physically subduing the out-of-'control student should not 
be elicited. Teachers must remain above all else a model of 
a mature leader. 

(4) Physical intervention is generally justifiable only when used 
to stop behavior which cannot be controlled by other means* 
Teachers should avoid direct physical intervention if at all 
possible. They should not physically intervene at all unless 
they have or are supported by enough strength to neutralize 
whatever force may be exerted by the student* Certainly they 
must avoid fighting or wrestling with the student. If a 
student cannot easily be controlled by the classroom teacher 
or another teacher in the building^ h'^/she should be informed 
that the police or other supporting per- onnel will be called 
in a specified amount of time, and do so if necessary. The 
teacher should not bluff. He/she should remember that a 
safe, strategic withdrawal is better than an assault that 
leads to injury of the student or the teacher. 

(5) Physical restraint must not become physical punishment. Even 
in those incidents where physical punishment eventuates from 
the student's behavior » the student has the right to receive 
that punishment after a calm explanation of why specifically 
she/he is receiving It, what behavior in the situation would 
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have been appropriate and In a setting away from his/her 
peers. Summary vengeance or any action which might be so 
Interpreted places a teacher at risk of civil suit and pro- 
fessional discredit. 

(6) Teachers must use no more restraint than necessary. In most 
Instances holding a student's hands or arms will be suffl- 

4» clent to bring him/her under control. Teachers should avoid 
holds that inflict pain by twisting joints or pressing on 
nerves. Physical control often can be gained and maintained 
by holding a student's wrists from behind with his arms 
crossed over his/her abdomen. But students when angry and 
restrained will exert enormous energies to escape. Teachers 
should not hold them if they are uncertain of their strength) 
8tamlna> or skill. 

(7) The teacher should talk in a calming way to the student 

while restraining him/her. He/she should continually encourage 
the student to take control of himself and to remove himself 
peacefully to whatever setting would be appropriate in the 
school. Teachers should not threaten punishing reprisal for 
past behavior. The student should be asked if he/she will 
walk calmly to the office (or other appropriate place) if the 
teacher let go» but the teacher should be prepared for the 
eventuality that the student will use regained freedom for 
fight or flight. 

(8) Teachers , should try to minimize the length of time the episode 
takes place in front of other students. Not only do crisis 
situations prevent other academic activities from taking place> 
but even if the teacher is successful in managing the crisis 
behavior, it embarrasses and stigmatizes the student involved 
while frightening or otherwise arousing other students. 

(9) The teacher should stive to keep his/her involvement detached 
from the instigating event in the student's mind. In situa- 
tions where more than one student is involved » the teacher 



will often be blamed for "taking sides." He/she should keep 
pointing out to a student that the intervention is only in- 
tended to keep someone from getting hurt, so that the class 
can get some work done, because yelling obscenities at others 
cannot be allowed in school, or that one student cannot be per- 
mitted to destroy property that belongs to others. The mes- 
sage should be that the teacher is just doing his/her job in 
protecting people and property which the out-of-control student 
is threatening. 

(10) The teacher should relinqhish control of the involved student . 
as soon as possible. If it has been necessary to remove the 
student from the classroom, the student should be informed 
that the teacher wants very much to hear from him/her about 
what happened, but that he/she must go back to class to get 
the rest of the class back to work and will return to talk 
with the student as soon as possible. 

After the crisis ; 

(1) The teacher should get the rest of the class back to work as 
soon as possible. He/she will want to talk to the class about 
the incident but there are other things to do first. 

(2) The teacher should write out a complete description of what 
happened as he/she saw the incident as soon as possible. The 
teacher should be factual and as precise as possible. Specific 
times and people involved should be noted. Interpretations 

of the facts should not be attempted until the facts have been 
recorded. 

(3) If the teacher needs information from other students he/she 
should call on them one at a time to speak about the incident. 
Rather than asking the entire class who saw the Incident, 
teachers should quietly call on students who were on the 
scene Individually. 

(4) Once the teacher's convinced that he/she knows and has recorded 
thoroughly the factual aspects of the Incident, an attempt should 
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be made to talk with the Involved student. This Is often 
best arranged at a transition time In the class or between 
periods, but should occur within a relatively short. period 
of time (I.e., no more than 30 minutes). 

(5) Depending on the nature of the Incident the student may or 
may not wish to talk to the teacher. This right should, of 
course, be recognized. If the student Is willing to speak 
With the teacher » he/she should take notes along to share with 
the student the Incident as seen by the teacher. 

X6) Many educators (e»gt, Morse> 1976, Redly, 1959; Redl & Wine- 
man, 1957) have offered suggestions for helping students 
learn from their serious (and not so serious) behavioral out- 
bursts. For the most part, these suggestions may be synthesized 
Into a number of general guidelines. 

a. "Exploit*' the crisis situation^ Talk about the specific 
situation where the unacceptable behavior occurred. 

b. When talking to the student demonstrate concern for him/ 
her as a person through calmness and courtesy and avoid- 
ance of hostility and avoidance of hostility and sarcasm. 

c. Avoid moralistic approaches or remarks which brings the 
past Into Issue (e.g., "VJell, here we go again." "When 
are you going to learn...," "Why are you always..."). 

d. Recount the facts of the incident as you saw them. 

e. Allow the student to correct any of the facts from his/her 
perspective. 

f« Review rules or norms of school and/or classroom that were 
violated by behavior. 

g. Don't allow student to disassociate himself /herself from 
actual behavior by making excuses for it. ("We are not 
talking about why you were fighting, we are talking about 
the fact that you were fighting.") 

h. Ask the student to review the situation which led up to 
the incident and to reconsider his/her options at that 
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' point t Get the student to think about the probable 

outcome of each option. 

it Accept » but\reali8tically weight » the students' percep- 
tions of thes)!^ outcomes. For example » if the student 
says he would li^^ seen as chicken if he didn't fight, 
accept that as important to the student. Point out» 
however» that most people do not see avoiding a fight 
in a school building as "chicken»*' that in fact» most 
people see it as totally reasonable given the conse- 
quences of such behavior. 

j« Plan with the student his/her return to your class. Be 
the one to break the ice» be inviting of the studen'ts 
return. 

/ k. Review the consequences which school or personal policy 
dictate. Don't surprise the student with a letter to 
his parents. Inform him that you will be writing (or 
phoning) them and explaixyLhy*^ Explain other procedures 
as you understand them« Make sure there are consequences! 

1. Ask the student if anything can be done to assure that the 
crisis will not recur on the student's return. Try to 
accommodate student's attempt to solve the problem. 

m. Students feel uncomfortable returning to a class after a 
crisis situation. ^ Pay special attention to student's 
reintegration, encouraging participation in class. 

Returning to the rest of the class ; 

No one enjoys being talked about when there has been a situation In 
which their best face was not forward. At the same time it is not easy, 
nor probably wise, to dismiss a major Incident without comment. Students 
will obviously want to know where and how their classmate is, so a brief 
comment Is In order. Students who managed to remain at their work and 
be passively helpful (during the incident) should be praised. It may 
be worthwhile to review the situation and talk briefly about, alternative 
ways of behaving, both for the adults and students, in the situation. 
Honest admission of mistakes or misgivings on the teacher's part during 
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the incident are often helpful for students who are confused by the 
indldent. However, speaking generally the teacher should be careful 
about overdwelling on the incident* Certainly disparaging comments 
about the involved student should be avoided. 
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CHANGING TEACHER AND PUPIL 



PERFORMANCE WITH PROTOCOLS 



WALTER R. BORG 
Utah State University 



ABSTRACT 

problem of this research was to determine whether training teachers with the Utah State University Protocol Modules brought 
about ki^ificant changes in teaching performance and related pupil outcomes. Twenty -eigjit in-service elementary school teachers were 
randomly a&stgncd to two groups. One group wa.s trained In tJie cla.s8room management modules (Group A), the other in the self-concept 
modules (Group B). Before and after lieatment, teachers and their pupils in both groups were observed in their own classrooms on pcr- 
fonnance variables related to both seta of modules* Pupils were also administered tv^o self- concept measures. Since the two sets of 
modules deal with different teacher behavior, this design permitted each group to serve as control for the other group. Results indicated 
that Group A teachers had significantly more favorable post-treatment means than 9'oup B teachers on 7 of tlic 13 classroom manage- 
ment skills. Group B teachere had signiflcantly more favorable f)ost treatmcnt means on 1 1 of 12 behaviors covered in the self-concept 
nunlulcs, Pupils in Group A classrooms made cignificant reductions in both mildly d( viant and seriously deviant behavior. No significant 
changes in pupil self-concept test scores occurred. 
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Tlutn: are four muilnit?s in ihv USU cla^^Hroom lunn- 

traeliing bt;havior>» (sec Tabh; 1), iiuist of wtiieli mira 
ictcntUVd ill :i correlational study r«*|iurU^<l liy Kouiiin (9). 
In Kouniu^^i ri'.st^arcli a iiunibf r of teatlier brhaviurs re- 
lated to cl;un8rooni management wa.^ oLsmed in 49 
drnientary ciussruoms. The frequency of each ttutchnr 
lH:huvtor \va» eorrelated with pupil vrork involv«'inent and 
pupil deviant behavior a.s observed in both recitation and 
Beatwork situations. These correlation:^ ranged from zcrd 
to .61 for those behaviors that were incorporated in the 
.USU modules. Tiiirteen of the sixteen relevant correlations 
were si^rnirieant at the .05 level. In all cases, correlations 
with pupil behavior in the recitation situation were higiier 
than ill tlie beatwork situation. 

A previous Btudy by Uorg, Langer, and Wilsofi (3) 
employed the USU classroom management modules to train 
20 in-sorvice eleiin-.ntary teachen^ in the Denver area. Com- 
parisons of pupil work involvement and deviant behavior 
before and after the teachers were trained showed signif- 
icant increases in work involvement and significant de- 
creaseii in off-tank behavior, mildly devtiint behavior, and 
scnoonly deviant behavior in the recitation situation. In 
the seatwurk situation, however, no significant changes 
oecurreil. 

Other recent studies liave provided evidence related to 
one or more of the teacher behaviors incorporated into 



tin* USU cla^^room management mutinies. A sinall-seale 
study by Madscn, Becker, and 'Jltomas (10) demonstrated 
that when two chmientary bchooi teachers were trained to 

* ignore inappropriate pupil behavior and show approval 
for appropriate behavior, a substantial iinpruveinent in 
classroom behavior r<»ulted. A program developed by 
Gropper (8) also employed some of the same teacher be- 

' haviors covered in the USU classroom inaiiagt^ment moilnles 
and reported some significant reductions in pupil behavior 
problems. However, this study involved only six teachers 
in a shttrle group design and relied on teachers Nibservatioiin 
in their own classrooms to determine the frei|uency of pupil 
behavior problems. 

The four modules in the USU self-concept series are 
designed to train teachers in ten speciHe. positive behavior& 
and to extinguish seven negative behaviors that werehy{K)th- 
esized to relate to pupil self-concept. These hehavion) were 
flrawii primarily from the theoretical work of Gin; tt(6) 
and Gordon (7), and except for the self-perception module, 
there is virtually no previous research whie.h relates thm* 
teacher behaviors to changers in pupil self-conce|>t (see 
Table 2). The self-pen;eption inodide is aimed at increasing 
the frequency with which pupils make favorable self- 
references and at re<hu'ing fretpaeney uf negative self-ref- 
erences, A atudy by Marlowe (1 1) demonstrated that 
through reinforcement, the rate at which bnb]e<'ts make 
positive self»referenct*s can be significantly increased. 



lable i.-l'eaclier Behaviors Covered in the Oxviroom Nbnagent^nt 



MODULE I -GROUP ALERTING 

1. Questioning Technique-T\\t teacher frames a question and 
pauses before callitig on a reciter (QT+), rather than naming 
the reciter and then giving the question (QT-). 

2. Recitation Strategy teacher calls on reciters at random 
(RS+) rather than calling on them in a predetermined sequence 
(RS-). 

3. Alerting Cuea-lht teacher alerts nonperformers tliat they may 
be called on (AC). 



2. 77irMS/-The teacher bursts in suddenly on tiic children's 
activities in such a manner as to indicate that her own intent of 
thought was the only determinant of her timing and point of 
entry, versus Timely Interjection -Xht teacher introduces' in- 
formation in a maimer wldch minimizes interniplion to the stu- 
dents* activity. 

3. Flip-Flop "Ih^ teacher starts h new activity without brirtijin^', 
the original activity to a close and then returns to the original 
activity before movint^ on to the next. 



MODULI* 2-LI:ARNER ACCOUNTABILITY 

I . Goal Directed /Vow/>^4'-l eacher asks questions which focus on 
the .studcnt*s goal by asking him about his work plans or work 
progress 

2 Work i^howifti( Teacher holds students accountable lor their 
work by having them show work or demonstrate skills or knowl- 
I'd^c. 

3. i\'cr Involvement [ cacher involves students in the work of their 
peers by having them respond to another student's recitation or 
work aciiviiy. 



MOfHIll 3 -TRANSITIONS 

1. StitnuUis liotindvdrrss The tcjcher i<idcnccted from the main 
iKiivity and rcicts to somf cxumal stimuluN that is unrelated 
to (he onf.^^iu)* activity. \et sw^i Oehyed Uc^ponst the tcucher 
rii l.iys rt:spi»rulin|t to an unrebtcd stimulus until a natural 
bicak occu»> HI the <l.i.sstotun 3«vtivity. 



MODULE 4-WITHITNKSS 

1. /Jcsis/- The teacher demonstrates Withitnt'ss by tdhn;r students 
to stop the deviant or off-task behavior. In okIct to be effective, 
the desist must be directed at the student who initiated the 
dcvi:mt behavior and must be administered bciore the deviant 
behavior spreads or becomes more serious, ft mi»';t be timely 
and on tntjiet (i^^) If the desist is not timely or on target, it is 

a ncj?alivc desist referred to as (l>-). 

2. Su^^est Alteriiativv Behavior -When dcviani tuhavior oicurs, 
the teacher diverts the disruptive or off -task student by suvjiest- 
in^ that he cn^a^e in an alternative beh:wior 

3. Concurrent l*rai^e^ Tlie leaehcr avoids direct coni r<ii)t.»rinn ufii- 
a student uho ii diipbyin^i deviant or ofl-ta^ik ln-h.ivn>r by con- 
currently pi»uMn^ the non-tleviant or on-i.istv Ivluvior of ^.-'Iicr 
students. 

4. DcMriptirm of DOsirahlv lichovinr Theleiulu-r lieM. ribes nr h.\s 
the ofl-tusk student deserib.: (he tlcsii;ih!e In'li.ivior uhu'h the 
student usually cshibils or r.hould exhilM' !•» pi.»i.v ol the on- 
poiui; dcvi.uit or oJi Lisk bvhavivir. 
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T^tiie 2. -Teacher Ik'tiavu^rsro^eied iw (lie Self-Concept Protocols 

NfUUULli l-TLACHhR ANOER 

1. / fficssaae (I) iMi a ineaiis of cxprcssini; an^^cr: The teacher 
siniply tells ihe student how <^nic unacceptable behavior is 

* iilVccting litr. I'ho staieiiient UMiuMy beiiij-is wi!h 

2. You fwssuiit^ (Y) as means of expressing jngcr : The teacher 
u^s '*you*^ i!t the nie$<;age and ciinde'nms the sludeni lor some 
unarcc|itablc behavior, (nepative behavior) 

3. **Why **qi4cs!itms (W) as a means of expressing anger: The teacher 
:i9>ksa student why he isbchavinc; unacccptably. (negative bclictvior) 

4. Sanvsm (S) as a mcuns of expressing anjjcr: Tlie teacher speaks 
uiu.stically to the titudent, insulting: hirn. (negative behavior) 



MOUULli 2-SCLF*Pt:RCEPl ION 

1. AJoJelh}^ (M)-Thc teucher makes favorable self-perception 
statements about tiersctf as a model for her children. 

2. TtQCfivr Remforvemenf (TR)-Aff cr a child makes a favorable 
self-perception statement about himself, the teacher gives him 
verbal reinforcement by: (a) using an 'i-statcment*' io voice 
her feelings about his remark; (/;) restating Im remark; or 

(c) Q^rcciug with his perception of himself. 

3. Teadivr Extinction (IE)- After a child makes ati unfavorable 
self-perception statement, the teacher eitlier Ignores thc^unfav- 
orablc remark or expresses her own iccltngs about thefirnark 
using an '*I-statcment/* She avoids direct countering of such 
unfavorable self-pcrceptlons. 

4. Teadicr elicits Praise (EP)- The teacher asks the child a ques- 
tion about himself. She words the question so the child's res- 
ponse will be positive. 

5. Teacher Prompting tPR)--Tlie teacher asks the child a question 
about himself. She words the question so the child^s answer 
may ho cither positive or negative. H positive^ she will respond 
with l'R;ir ne^tutivc she will use I K. 



MODULI? 3-VERBAL DKSCRIPIION (part I) 

1. Talkh)}^ to the Situation (TS)-The teacher simply describes the 
onjiOinj; f.ituation (a) when one or more children behave un- 
acceptai)ly;l^) when a child may be hurt, cither physiciilly or 
eniotion.uly; (c) or when the child appears to have a problem. • 
Xhc child docs not tell the teacher how he feels first. 

2. livsfatin.^ the Situation (US)-Thc teacher restates and describes 
a rhild*s spoken feelings, problem or complaint, llie child docs 
speak first. 

3. Verbal Judgmetit and labeling (VJ)-The teacher diagnoses a 
child^s spoken or unspoken problem (feelings) and makes a re- 
mark that judges or labels his character, (negative behavior) 

4. '\Shou!d"and ''Could" Remarks (SC)-The teacher tellsa 
chitd what he sliould do and/or tells him what he could have 
dene under certain conditions, (negative behavior) 



MO'JtlLE 4 -VERBAL DESCRIPTION (part 2) 

1. Atwrecieiive Praise (AP+)-The teacher praises the act, not 
tii^ chfid's character. She uses Verbal Description to describe 
Mic chil:t's situation, his performance, or accomplishment 
vividly and exactly and her feelings about it. She may thank the 
child for his effort. 

2. Evaluative Praise (EP)->Thc teacher praises the person, not the 
act. She uses Verbal Judgment and praises by evaluating person- 
ality and judging the child's character, (negative behavior) 

3. Ipivitins Cooperation (IC+)-TIic teacher uses Verbal Description 
in choice statements, descriptive statements, and questions to 
ask rather than tell children what to do. Fairly inunediate 
action is expected from the. child. 

4. Dirca Commatid (DC)-Tlic teacher uses direct commands to 
tell her children what to do histead of inviting cooperation, 
(negntivc bcliavior) 



Rtiiiarcli by FHkrr, Stanwyck, and Kay (5) n\>o altt ni|jled 
to improve t!u» i^i^lf-OMirept of elementary school chiJilrtn 
ill inner-city m hools by enuuurafrin;^ self-rowanliiig fnipil 
liehavior. Some jiigniilcanl pre- / post-gains in self-conrrpt 
¥^ere found, but <!ifferences between pupils in experimental 
ami control cla.<cro«nis were not signifieunl. 

TliisKludy wasde^igi^cd to te.^l t)ie following liypolli- 
e>eH: 

1. Tcaejiers wbo are trained in olassrooni management 
behaviors will have Hf.mirieanlly more favorable adju5l«'rl 
|M>st4reatment perforioance on tbe?o behaviors than will 
U-aebtTs v^\\u are trained in the self-eonct-pl be haviors. 

2. Tedcbers traiiM'd in sclf coneept bebaviors will have 
Mgnifir.antly tntire fav<Habb: adjn?te<l p<»st'treatmenl per- 
formaneeon tbon* bebaviors liiaii teachers trained in tli*' 
^•bl^^rootn inaiiapMhent brbaviors. 

.i. Pujjils of teaehrrs traini il in i.lassroom nianaj;eni«'nt 
will niakr ^i^^fMHcanl iiiipro\<Mnentf^ in work involvi'fnenl 
•*n«! >i|:fufit ant n'tbirtiuiis io iniblly «l«A'ianl «nul M-rion^ly 
(ji vi.njl b« li;ivior belv\ei*M [»re- an<l pii.-t ol»serv.itions. 

»t. I*n[ii|> i>f li« r> Ir.iitiri! in ibt' ^( If-coneept behiiv- 
i^»rv will niakf ^i;;nilk^int iinpro\fnirnl in m lf-eoiie« pi 
l»« lv\t i II pn* in*! pe.>t l< Nli?i};. 



Method 

Suhjccts 

Ml teai:biTS participating in this research wen^ employoci 
in «?b:ini'ntary Hcbools in a single urban school district in 
northern Utah, The self-concept modules and classroom 
nianagrmenl modules were each organi/^ed as an eight-week 
rxtensiun course. A brief description of the training was 
cireidatf'd to leaehi:rs and two meetings were held to 
explain fnrtbiT the nature of the training. Teachers were 
a^ke.d to volunteer for both courses and were told that in 
orrler 1«) meet the retpiiremenls of thi^ evaluations, they 
would hr ranib>mly iis-^igned to one course or llie other. 
They wrre urged not to vobniterr mdess they uere willing 
to lake cilbcr of the two eour>fS. Kaeh course was s<:t up 
?n eonjunetion with the iniivrrsily as a three quarler-bonr 
jindualrt exfrn^ioii eourst? in the Drparlnsenl of Ivb nientury 
I'duealion. reaehcrs were tobi that (he pinpi/se of tlie 
sluily wn^ t«) evaluate the Iwocour.-es ami not to evaluate 
ihi' It aeluTs lln*ni.vrlvrs. A total of 2U in srrN-ic** rbMnrntiU-y 
>i:lu>ol t''ae|)rrs vtjbnilc en d for ibr two eoursc*^. The 
ttMi^e of lea( liiTi;nA()eri« »iee lor these ti*aehrrs \\ a?> 1-22 
\<*.ns, uub .1 nwaii ol 7.2 vear^. Teat hei> v. «t«' randoudy 
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a^Hi»;nr(l to ihv two ciHirMs. Howi'Vit, after rainiiHii aAsit^i* 
iiirnt, two of the timciu rb r4:poii<M! that thny hiifl a contlict 
Hilh thi* H.i^s iiH'clifij', tiini: for thv ftelf-nmcept course. 
'J iMTrforc, both of thi'^t: t» ai hrrb wrre ussifjnetl to tht? cliis?i- 
i^MMii niaria({riiieni coiii-sts This resulted in a sample of 16 
trachri^ taking th*'. cia^^^^rooni manai{i:nn;ril course and 12 
tiMchiTS takinjj i\\v. >rlf-concrpt course. 

All Htuchrnts in the.se 2B das>rooin5 were included in 
the pupil outcomes pha^c of the research. In the 16 Group 
A ciassroomsi, there were 34it Anglo pupils and 49 minority 
pupils. Croup U cl«LH:-ro(un$ included 224 Anglo pupils and 
20 minority pupiU. 



Moasnros 

Tea» hef ptM'fnrmauce on l\u\ elasAroom nian^genuuit and 
self cono pt hrhaviors covered in the USU modules was ob- 
served by two independent obM-rv^T li?ams. Kach team con- 
si.sl»Ml of ftmr ohMTvei^. During the training of the ohnervers^ 
inl^•^'^dl^*el'ver reliability eoefficienb* were computed, For 
the eta-^sroom manajiement teacher observers, reliabilities 
for Mir (diMTved teacher behavior* ranged from »71 to .96 
bibed on It n independent half-hour obsei-vations. For the 
M-lf rom ept (dj.-^ervrrs, the reliaiulity coefficients ranged 
fnufi .76 lo .9." for the i>auie period of time. Once observer 
traJniiij: vv»»s completed, thit pre-treatnient observations 
wj-re eariied out. I'lach teacher was observed for two half- 
da).s, u sually one Minruinr;and owe afternoon, for the 
ela,-^rooni man;if^t*furut beluiviors »uid two additional half- 
day> iar lh»» self com rpt behaviors. Since the reliability 
d.ila wiTr b;LM:d on lial f-hoiu ^eji^uent^, while the actual 
obst-rvatiou period durinjr the rcMMreh w;ts a full day, 
the rrliaiiility estimatfs obtained durinjf training are prob- 
ah!) lowtTthan iUv rt^liability of the actual observatii)ns. 
Thr ob.Hrrvation forrris u>ed by both rrroups of observers 
involved a birnple fre(|ueney talley of each of the teacher 
behaviors covered in the protocol tfir»dules. These wertt very 
s\u i \Cu :uul of the typi* u^UiiIly rrferred to a> low-inferenre 
brhaviof> (^re Tabb-s 1 and 2). 

A lljin! tfam of ob^rrvers ob.-erved pupil behavior in the 
( l.i-^sronm fnr two half dayo. In rurryirij; out these obser- 
v.ilion-, ihf nb-frvrr walrhed a jriveu ^tudt nt for about 

-^fM 01111-^ tUwl rt'i ord**d whe'lher the studriil was ou-la^k 
iir ulM.i^k and whrlht r or n(>l he involved in mildly 
thvi.uit (M ^»•rMnl*>ly di viant b^liavior. 

T\ir ()i>v, fvrr llu 11 ^^hiflfil lii^ iilt»'rUii»n to thr h» xl 

• rmlt itt for i M'< (;nd> .inti m> on. ['rHin;^ arr^urul Uu* 

( t\Urr I .ibo\jl IwfUf iiUM-s \ii'V fu>nr. lufrr-rater rrlia 
biblv « w« flirii \st ri- ( oMi|»wl« iJ dnrin;: ihf Irainin}; i^f 
ill' <ib-i rv« I \ll ^^b-^ ^ver^ imir jM luh-nlly ob^tMViMl 

• If v' li .'{0 mtiuHf t |.»-.ri»*>Mi s«-^^ioi«^. I'a( \\ pupil Im hi»vM>i 

\;i|Kll«b W.I- t.iHli ll -i-jKUjlrts ({,r fiM UjlilUl .Uwl s»'il(vsMrk 

• ufi.lii ii.r- . h4» r »>l>-« i\i r I iirr» l.iliim- ran^' d Iriun .0,{ 
(ll Ifir thi- ditfi n-tii fMipil vj"^ tlil»-- ntult-r iti** l\>o 




Two nu:<L>ur«^s of pupil fjelf-eimcept wt re a^bniuistered 
before and after Ireatinenl; the North York Self-(k>nc«*pt 
Inventory and tlie Pier^dlarris Children s Self-Concept 
Scale. 

The primary form of the North York Self-Concept 
Inventory was usi d in grades K*2 and the intermediate form 
in {^atles 3-6. The developers report the t»'.*^t-retest relia- 
bility of the internietliato form to be .8L Since reliability 
coefficients were not reported for the prin»ary form, a 
random sample of 136 Insts from this n^svarcb were cheeked 
and found to have a split-half reliability of .90. 

The intermediate form of the riersdbirris Children V . 
Self-Concept Scide \v«xs adnunistcred to pupils in grades 
3-6. The authors report split -half relialdlity coefficients 
ranging from .87 to .90, and KU2I coeffieittnts ranging 
from ,78 to .93 for this measure. The investigators adapted 
this measure for use with |frade.<^ K-2 and fditained a split- 
half reliability of ,82 hut^rd on 140 raridondy 6elect<rd 
ca.^i;s. In adminidteriog thf^se tests, alt items were read 
aloud to pupils at all grade levels. PupiU did not put their 
names on the tests, hut a <:heek was phu #'d on the answer 
sheets of minority group children so tl)e performance of 
this group could be analyzed sejiarately. 



Procedure 

This sliuly employ fd a control group design with pre- 
and post-nM^asurenu*nt i»f both teacher btdiavior and pupil 
outcomes. In effect, two evaluations wcrr combined into 
one design since each of the two groups of teacher? served 
as the control for the other grtmp. In other words, t(*achers 
taking the classroom munagefuent course sened as control 
for tlie teacher* faking the .self-concept course ami vice 
versa. For training studies this design Is somewhat supeiior 
to the use of no-treatment control groups since it reduc»*s 
thtr likelihood of the John Henry effect (13). 

One week prior U> the start of the pre-eourse obser- 
vation$»n/j teachers were given a 1 ^ r i<?i' harulout which 
de.<>cribed each of the specific behaviv*t^ covere<l in the 
cbix^rocmi manageuit-ot and self-concept t oui>« ^» ami 
suggested ways that these behaviors could be ifu orpor.ited 
into the elenutnlary classroouK Thi^ \va.< done io eliup 
inate thi'. possibility tluit teachers \sould rn'«*ive S|Mirionsly 

pr<*-course seore.^ a.s ci>nipareil with po>l-< i>ur -i* per- 
forrnaiu c simply beeau>e after Inining sou»e*lea»:hei> 
vsould lie aware of lint vai ijhh»> that were to Im- obsrr\ed. 
In a conlrol grou[) di*>i;.Mi. it bolli tfu* expeiiuh-ntal .unl 
eonlrol teaehers arr naive .dnujl ihr !u lia\i:)i> !•> be 
mea>MU*il i)t fore (raining? and only tile I'oiittol li a< heis 
are fnive ;iflt r tr. lining, then diff» rem rs b»'t%eeM ibr 
pu^l lraiuiitg pertnrniiUiCe id ex|>erit!»t'iital .lud roMlro! 
Irji III (s irll.Tl \\ni\\ Hie i'II'm t> »)! (be luini'i^' .UmI ill'- 
kno\N le{l|^»' ol [\\*' rxpt-ni'ii I* :K*h»iv rK*\i\ enmij 
b'li.iN ii»r^ U^e hi Iji* <>li>trv til. S»h U a [mn « dun- .4|»|»'MI^ 
lu bi.L^ llie re>idl- ill (»{vor ol ill'- ••\p« rme nl.il ; mmIj-. 
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It k lnlio\«*f{ that hy i>rtuuiiii^ ti arhitrs witli a 
iltM'riptiiMi of aW hi'luivloi'^ lM;f<in» tlii! pro-i^Diti-si; ob- 
MTVittiiMi, till* «iaogr.r uC>iIh> hia.s was laivi ty i liiuiMitti'd. 
TIm* priH riliiri* w(> usf>(l, of roursi*, IimuIs to rciliM!<* %toin<:- 
wluit till* dwiiH*!' oi ;;<!tlini:Mgiiiniuiiit gaiim hctW4H*n pre- 
liMil ]Ki.«t*4iIw('rv;itiiiiiA. (t iiUu proviilivt a accurate 
pif'tiirt* i»r thr tcaulici^Mypiriil porforiiianri* liitforc traiitiii^ 
Mfiirc it can Ix* «:xpirctf.'d that mmiii* ti?ai:lit'i'.s.wtil stuijy 
tiir cicsrriptivi* niHt<inut oarrlully aiiiJ will attempt to 

tlic firliaviorsili'siTiliHl. It appi^arrf to tlic iiivrstigalor, 
!^.)wrv^r, that it is hi*ltcr to acciqit t^nnv. n*ihictioit in 
appaniit ^aiii^ <Iijc to training than lo ovrrestirnati: tht'Si' 
;:aiiis Uy keeping tin*, control group iiaiviN 

Hit: post-lrratnuMit nica>nrciru;i)t waH iiicntical in iill 
ri>{K*<'ts io tht<! prr.-tr^Htinnit rn(*a$iiremi*.iit. The saamc 
ol)>rrvcis v hsrrvcd the niiiu* behaviors for tlie ^ainc pi'riod 
of liini*. and the batnc Miif-«oncept tuca^urcH were aibnini^^- 

Although (bufhng with different teacher bchavioi^^ the 
format and int^tructional 6trali;gy employed in the S4*IC- 
eunr.eptand cfaKSfmun manageinittit protocol inoilulcs art) 
vriy similar. In all in<idnhts the teacher wa^ fin^t given a 
brief (hveription of the three or four spceille b^ihaviors to 
be {earned in the nuHhde. This <lcficriptioii typically ran 
three to six paj^es and provided a precise operational def- 
ifoHofi of e<H:h behavior^ a dei^criptioii of how each bcha\ior 
eonld be etnpluyed in the elementary school elahsroom, and 
a brief review of any relevant research concerning the be- 
havior. 3 

After ^tuilying the deseripljve material and completing 
it hrir.f H< lf»eheek ti'&t, the learner completed two or three 
ri*cognition prai'liee IcbSons, ThciSe lensons were made 
from IranseripLs of audiotapcK recorded in regular claims- 
moms. The la^k of tin: h;arner was to identify points in the 
transcript in \\liieh the teacher had employed one of the 
>|M»cifie brhiuinrs tiivered in the inodnle. The learner 
next viewed the protocol Him. The piirposi' of the protot:ol 
fdm was two !nh!: first to give the b-anier a model of a 
teaehrr UMiig the desiraide behaviors, and second to train 
the learner to tflentify Uie behaviors and discriminate among 
th<'m. The lypicdl protocol film run:* eight to ten minutes. 
Tnrlve lu fifteen ^perifie Poqiienees are keyed on the fdm 
b\ inlrodnr.ing a mirnber in the corner of the tjoreen. 
When a mnni)*T eomes up, the learner muKt identiy the 
Mf xt teacher h»*havior that oeeur^^ in the film. Usually e.ich 
of the heliavior^ bi'ing le«irned is illustrated three or four 
limes. At lea^t two non-e\amples are also keyed so that 
tti.' Ii'anicr nm^t not ordy discriininale amorig the three 
or four hfJiaviors In* hn^ hMi ried hut rnu>t be aiile ti> 
r»^'Oj.^ni/.e rn»r!-i-\amph's when tin y oeeur. 

I ht' firxl j^h'p fur t<'ai hrrs taking lh<' srll-ronrept 
m<)«iiih\s v\a.<^ lu <'f>rnph*t4: tlie afiplii ation praetire leKM>n>. » 
Ihf-i- l<*^-<H)s w<*re aKu trunseripl.*; rnii(K' from ainlio- 
laj»rv v ti||. frl» ff ii^ rr^idar ehl^i^ro!lms. llowrvrr, in the 
*ippli< alioii |ir«M (ii < l*>M>n*, eertain Ii'iM htT remarks an* 



oinitli^d from the truns^cript and tin* learner nin^t writir 
ill a remark that lits the context of the ehWroom situ- 
ation and iilno iiinsl a|)ply <me of the t«*acher bi'havioni » 
being learned. All of the teaehrr bidiaviois e.overed in 
both the classroom management and H*lf-comM'pt modidea 
ao» verbal behaviors. Apptieatioii practii'i! bs^ioni* wiTe 
not inelmh'd in the ehissroom management modules* 

The next step requires teachers to plan and earry out a 
iU*3U minute 1e.sKoii in their own elassrooms in which 
they attempt to apply the positive behaviors and 
extingut.sh iheir u^e of the negative behaviors co\ered in 
the module. The ti^arher records the lesson on audio- 
tape^ which is then brought to the ni;xt class meeting. 
Teaehen* taking the cla&.s are'paireil off and work together 
in pla)ing hack and evaluating their audiotapes. A listen- 
ing giiiil^^ is provided for each audiotape in order to focus 
the teaeher^A attention on the behaviors being learned. 
These listening guides are eiiinulativc m that as the 
learner progreR<cs through the modules he is^cNfieeted to 
praetice and check bis performatu'e on all behaviors 
learned to da;'e« 

During the fin^t four weeks of training, the teaehern 
met twiei; a week and covereil one module each week. 
During the second four weeks the tearherfi met only once 
a week. ISaeh wci*k they planned ab'ssou designed to 
practice various combinations of the behaviors they had 
h'arncd in the first four wei;ks. They then met and teamed 
off as usual to replay their audiotapes. The main [mrpo.^e 
of the second four weeks of training was to give the 
teacher? additional experience in using the behaviors 
they had learned. We had obsened in our earlier studies 
that idthoudi teachers eoulil emit the h.*haviors after a 
brief period of training, their use of the behaviors %\as 
oftiui clumsy and artificial. More praetiee is needed fur 
teaeheri to incorporate the heltaviors into their teaehing 
in a natural f;ishion. A secondary idijrctive of the ta^t four 
weeks was to ^ve teachers an op]iortunity to try out 
the behaviors they had learned in different combinations 
and to try to fit these eombinations of behaviors into their 
own style of teaching. 

hi addition to thi; rnpiired elassroom prae.ticr raeh 
week, teachers we're strongly encouragi'd to tr) out the 
behaviors as much as possible during thrir teaehing« A 
variety of strategics was iwil to encourage traehers to 
practice. For example, each behavior covered in the USll 
nio(hiles has a &yinboI. A si»t of cue shei*ts was made up 
for ra<th e<mrse. Two or three s) inb<d*^ wrn* printed on 
each cue sUwi Using thn r-inch Ifltrrs. Teachri> wen* 
askrd to put up a diffrrrrtt eiu» >\\vvi at the roar of thrir 
claAHrmjms each day and try to praelirr a> rnm h «b> possible^ 
till* hrliaviors n pronitt'd U) s) mla)l>. 

Tr,M hrts ii\>o k<'pl a n < or<l of ihr lallif^ IIh*v rn.nli* 
ol lh< ir I liissrooin piTlormanri' un lh« li>l< iiiu^ ^uiih '^ 
anti mainlaini'd pro;;ress i hai U -how in;! lh<Mr pi rformaru'e 
oil raeh hrha\ior ihrothjinut ih* ronr>i\ Sm li dt-vi< i s 
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|)ruh«il>l> (<!uclu*r.s arlivHy uwavt* of the Ijchaviiir 
diiriiij; ttiiir ti'iM:)itii«{ aiut rrtyuUt?cl iu coiisukrHbly inort* 
praclior than tin: lU 30 iiiiiiult's per week r(U|utrcil lo 
roniplt'tt* thf* iiuiliolaiM'j^. The hctiavioi^ covfTcd in the 
Iwo setd uf pruloCi)! modules are briefly dcHi:ribed in 
Tahkd 1 and 2. 

Results 

Owisroom Manugemmt 

The riassrtinui inanuireinPiit observation forms re- 
veah*d that (ive of the teacher hebaviore covered in the 
chbsroom Hiana{!ement protocol modules occurred al- 
mu$it entire!) during recitation situatioiisi, while the remain* 
U\ii vvAxi (ifxurred in both Beatwurk and recitation 8itn- 
ation.-. KucI) teacher behavior wa» anolyzed by carrying out 
a^single cla^Mf^uitiun analysis of covarianee in which the 
teachers' ob.-erved pre-course performance was used as 
covariate and poi^t-^^ounje performance as the dependent 
varialile. The re:i4ults of l\n^v. analysed for the behaviure 
oh-^rrvnl durinj; reeltation are given in Table 3. It will be 
noti:d that for all four of the punitive t^-acher behaviors 
givi Ti ifi tables the adjusted post-course performance 
of lilt* tcach«'rs w ho were trained in the classroom manage- 
ment iiehavior ((!roup A) is significantly higher than the 
prrlurniaiice of the control group teachers (Group B). 
iiuth groups slightly reduced tiieir use of negative ques- 
tionifig t^ chniqurs, but the differences for this variaVde 
were not sijrnificanl. During the two half-days of obser- 
vation, ti.iichers varied considerably in the proportion of 
thi* ( ia^s time devoted to recitation versus seatwork. The 
mraii pTiiation tinu' for Group A and Group R pre- and 
po.^t*ob!^iTvatiun.s ranged from 97.5 minutes to 99 min- 
uh s. The mean seatwork time ranged from 105.4 minutes 



to 120.5 nunutei>. In order to make the beliavioral fre- 
(pieneie^ comparable from classroom to classroom, alt 
scores in Tabt^*^ 3 were adjusted to a 100*nuuute time ba^e. 

Table 4 inclnderi hIk positive and two negative be- 
haviors that occurred liuriiig both recitations itnd seatwork 
conditions. Analysis indicates that the Group A teachers 
were significantly superior to the Group B teachers in 
three of these eight bcbaviors. In summary, it will be 
noted that teachers trained in the classroom management 
behaviors made significantly greater improvement than 
control group teachers in seven of the 13 behaviors. 

Pupil Behavior 

The results of the pupil observations are given in Table 
5. It had been hypothesi/itd Uiat pupils in Group A class- 
rooms woidd make significant increases in on-task behavior 
and significant decrease.s in off-task behavior and deviant 
behavior. No significant differences were hypothesize*! 
for the Group B classrooms. Observational data on pupil 
Ix^havior were tallied separately for recitation versus seat- 
work situations. It will be noted that during recitation, 
pupil.4 in the Gmup A classrooms showed no significant 
change in work involvement but did show significant re- 
duction in both nnldly deviant and seriously deviant 
behavior. Pupils in Group B classroomH showed a signif- 
icant reduction in definitely off-task beha.'ior but no 
siiinificant chanjjes in the other variables observed. 

During seatwork, the (iroup A classnioms again showed 
significant reductions in both mildly deviant and seriously 
deviant behavior; no sjgtiifieant changes were fouml in 
the Group B classrooms. In the analysis of the pupil ob- 
servational data, the classroom rather than the tndividtial 
pupil was used as the sampling unit. It will be recallcsd 



Table 3.--Diffeiences between Rxperimcntsl and Control Tcichtrt on Gaiuroom Management Beliaviiirs That Occur Mainly 



ERIC 







Pre-course 






Post-course 




Adjusted post-Luurse 




Vambk 


Kxp. X 


Cent. X 


F 


Exp. X 


Cont. X 


F 


Exp. X 


Cont. X 




Rccititioh 
• strategy 




7.67 


1.19 


12.71 


5.17 


12.90 


12.11 


6.05 


13.11 


tcchnique+ 


26.31 


24.10 


.06 


40.48 


12.65 


11.17 


40.29 


12.92 


10.88 


<^uosli«»niii^ 
technique 


619 


4.63 


.4.5 


■^.05 




.16 


4.08 


3.55 


.20 


Alcrlmii cues 


1.24 


2.39 


2.66 


/.40 


.57 


16,04 


7.47 


.46 


14.73 


Peer inNolvc- 
mcnt 


3-4o 


3.47 


.00 


13.00 


3.49 


13.34 


J3.0(> 


3.49 


12.84 



I. Siruc rc(-ilj!ii>n tinjo vnrit^l nmoni- tlj.Nsrooin^. nil scorc.^ have been .idjustvd io i\ lOO-inriuilo liiiH*l»n&e. 

?. .An / v.jliu i)r4.20 i<5M^.nifinn>l al Ihe .05 level; 7.64 allhe .01 level. I xpcrimental -rciup /V ^ 16. Control ^..rt)itp V 12. 

^ N.Mlive I'chaviof, low score is tle^ir.ibk. ^ ^ 



BEST m S/ilii 



Ttbfe 4.-Diffcrtnw?8 t)';twecn ExycrimciUiil and Co»(iol Teachew on ClatoKiiuin Managcmuiit Btshaviois 1 liat Occur duiiiig Both 
Seativork and Rtscitafion^ ^ . 



Variable 




Pre cour&e 
Cont. X 


/•• 


Exp.F 


Fost-Goursa 
Cont. X 




Adjusted pust-course 
V.\p. X Cent. X 


prompts 


8.71 


10.67 


.50 


2.'38 


2.73 


.16 


2.37 


2.74 


.17 








2.16 


39 33 


38.57 


.03 


39.79 


37.91 


.02 




.98 


1.20 


.14 


.41 


2.03 


10.56 


.43 


2.00 


10.69 


Stimulus bound^ 


2.89 


4.19 


.75 


.70 


1.29 


1.21 


.75 


1.21 


.76 


Desists 


18.86 


16.72 


.19 


30.24 


18.60 


1.00 


29.32 


19.93 


.77 


Suggests alter- 
nate behavior 


S.29 


$.64 


.04 


7.32 


6.08 


.25 


7.29 


6.12 


.22 


Concurrent 
praise 


4.77 


6.31 


.35 


17.75 


8.42 


3.36 


18.19 


7.78 


4.53 


Dcsc. dei^irable 
behavior 


.95 


.'i.39 


7.47 


11.03 


4.66 


16.75 • 


11.09 


4.58 


12.96 



1. Since combined recitation and seatwork time varied anioni; classrooms, all scores have lieen adjusted to a SOO-minute 



time baw. 

2. An F value of 4,20 is significant at the .05 level; 7.64 at tlic .01 level. Experimental group N= 16, Control group N = 12. 

3. Negative behavior; low score is desirable 



Table S.--Differcnces between Pre- and Post-Obscivations of Pupil Work Involvement and Deviant Behavior 



Experimental classrooms {N = 16) Control classrooms (/V = 1 2) 



Pupil 

beliavtor frequencies 


Pie-courM; 
mean 


Post-course 
mean 


f> 


Pie-cuurso 
mean 


Post-course 
meun 


I 


Definitely involved 


474.60 


451.30 


.66 


494.00 


457.20 


.76 


Definitely off-task 


63.85 


48.01 


1.47 


55.95 


23.98 


2.89 


Mildly deviant 












.31 


behavior 


42.83 


29.82 


2.23 


17.46 


18.64 


Seriously deviant 












.82 


behaviur 


1.88 


.17 


1.80 


.29 


.17 


Seatwork 


Definifcly involved 


595.20 


588.50 


.16 


:94.60 


642.70 


.72 


Definitely off-task 


105.20 


78.20 


1.63 


89.25 


86.76 


.18 


Mildly deviant 












.92 


behavior 


94.80 


55.83 


2.18 


73.24 


58.94 


Seriously deviant 














biiliavior 


2.81 


.78 


2.04 


3.02 


1.19 


.70 



1. » or experimental ^roup, / of 1.75 is significant at .OS level; for conUul group, / of 1.80 i.*; iiiimficant at .05 level, using 
onc-iailcd test. 
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thill b'arlM^ia W4*rr ranihiiul) <<s^i«rtie(l to troattnniilK. 
i'lipils, iiinvi'viT, wvm not raiidoinl) nssi^nrd to ttit* ti^arli* 
ti>\Ja*isrooiii'^. TihTrfort-, tin* clussrooins cuiisiitutt: a 
du^lrr»iatii|)li!. 

111 n'virwiug the oksmatiuiuil data on the 17 teadicr 
l)i*haviora co%rred in the IJSU 6tlf •concept inoduleSi it wa^ 
foutid that nine of these bchaviorb virtually never occurred 
in cither ihc Grou|i A or Grou|> B classrooms during the 
prc conr^c ohatt vatioii. For five of these bchaviorSi it will 
hf luilt'd in Table 6 that analysis of varian'^tf wa8 employed 
to compart! the fri quency of each behavii . for Group A 
and Croup H teachers on the podt-cour&c observation. For 
Hve iiehaviors, all negative, the frequencies were virtually 
7.ero for Group A and li toacher:» both before and after 
treatnn ia. Therefore^ the results on these variables were 
nul antily/ed. In effect, the niodulen attempted toextin- 
giiiMh theeie four bf^Iiaviurs which, at h^ast when ohserverb 
arc present, were %irtually never found in the 28 class- 
rooin.^. 

Fur seven of the teac her behaviors, the prtNCOurse fre- 
quencies wvrc sufficient lo permit u^ing analye^is of co* 
variance rather than analysi^^ variance. For these bchaviorH, 



a Hin;;h\ claAMfleation anatysii^of cuvurianee wa.s carried 
out for each behavior usin^; tlie pre*course behavior a.^ u 
covariate and piist-eourne behavior %i< the ilependent var- 
iable. It will bt* noted in Tabje 6 that the Group b teachers 
who had received training in the self*conccpt bi;havion» 
received significantly more.favoralde post*treatment srorcek 
on 11 of the 12 behaviors that were analyzed. 

Fupil gains on the two self-concept mt^asures admin* 
istered before and after treatment were nut significant 
for either Group A or Grou|> B cla&<9roomi*. The small 
group of minority pupila in Group 1) classrooms from the 
intermediate grades made a gain of about 2/2 pointr^on 
the Pieni-Harris Children's Self-(k)ncept Scale. This was 
the only gain for either Grou(> A or Group B pupils that 
approached significance. 

Discussion 

The development of protm^ol materials was originally 
visualized by Smith (14) as a meaiK'^ of helping teachers 
relate important cdncatioiud concepts to specific prob* 
Icnis and teaching procedures related to the classroom. 
The USU modules have somewhat extended the role of 
protocols by attcmpUng to bring about rliaiiges in the 
classroom behavior of teucheib who are trained in their 



Iable 6.-Kxperimcntal tnd Control Teacher Pfeifofmance of the SelfConcept Behaviors 







Pre-courso 






Post-cuutsu 




Adjusted post-couise 


Viiriablo 


Kxp. ,Y 


Cent. X 


F 


Exp. I 


Cont. X 




F.x|>. 7 


Cont. X 


F 


Mudcliiig favor scli- 
remarks 








7.85 


.88 


4.29 








Tejchcr extinction 








1^.55 


0.00 


4.80 








Tc.icher elicits 
praise 








2.4 S 


0.00 


5.11 








Teacher reinforce- 
ment 


1.94 


.70 


2.90 


10.06 


.49 


8.91 


7.7 .Z 


^.10 


5.55 


Appreciative 
praise 


16.77 


7.38 


3.59 


45.92 


18.54 


13.18 


42.85 


20.65 


8.37 


Kvaiiuii^e 
. praiNe 


5. 16 


1.57 


3.87 


3.48 


1.38 


4.51 


4.76 


1.37 


3.83 


Inviiin^i coop- 
eratiDn 


80.66 


44.34 


8.69 


218.72 


83.22 


34.53 


211.61 


88.11 


21.09 


l)ire<.l conun;jnUs^ 


127.57 


131. li 


.04 


49.68 


172.81 


32.54 


50.31 


172.38 


32.88 


DcNCMhin-' the situ- 
ath.n (IS + KS) 


S.9I 


5.02 


3.06 


22.H2 


2.86 


18.01 


2U.93 


4.1.S 


12.79 




22 08 


18.88 


.40 


7.35 


15.04 


3.41 


6.68 


15.50 


5.19 


1 McNvi,v 








in. 20 


.64 


23.48 








ii .uht'f pr<«f"ptin;" 








8.77 


0.00 


14.66 









I SiMt c ot»<;crv;iiii»n time v.irivd attionji tlawcK»tns, ali scores luve been .uljuMcd io a 3n0.iuMiijtc lime l»aM.\ 

? /• ot 4.20 ^ Mi^ilKunl lit .05 level; 7 64 at .01 level. 

y Nl . jlivc biU.ivitus. 

er|c 7j '^tJl ' 



wac ami ajiso to cU'ti^riiMMt* wlirttiiT Mr\\ chaii^ch liuvo a 
i^iih^'tMjtiviil t-fftH't uiHiu Uu* h«*Ji4fvicir of piifiils in tlM!.so 
clttssrooriiiv. 'i his roseun^li ^iig^ostf t(iat tho USU inodulcs 
liavt! Imm'ii [larii^lly 8lliua•^^'ful in ai'liii.viu;j; botli of Uir^o 

With rrganl ti> (Oiii:1icr |ierr<iruiaiM:ti, about half of the 
clus5irooin tnaiia<;i;iiicnt hcJiaviors iin{>rov€<i ^igiiificaiill) • 
fii cotilra^t, nearly all of 4hi; self-coiici^pt teacher hf{- 
liaviurs shoHcd i^igiiificatil imiirovt inont CKfcpl fur the 
four negative behaviors that W€r^2 Hm]ily nut present he- 
fore troatnienl and therefore couKI not be extinguished. 
Why Here the ^elf-eoneepl protocols so niueh more ef- 
fcH^tivc than the classroom management protocols in 
changing teacher behavior? Possibl} bceause 6ome of the 
felf-coneept behaviors were new to neatly all of the 
teaoherd and, as a result, their prc-treatment use of these 
behaviors was at a very low frequeney. In contrast, many 
teachers were already making frequent use of sorne of 
the classroom management behaviors before training, 
reducing the probability of large gains. 

In reviewing many of the^audlotapi^ maile by the 
teachers during training;, the investigator noted that 
alUiough most teaehers could be trained to emit tlirec 
or four simple verbal behanors within the week allotted 
to each module, most could not'imiirtlie behaviors \^^^^ 
effectively in this time. Tneffectivr use included such things 
as elumsy or stilted use of the bebanor, using a behavior 
in situations where it was not appropriate, failure to U8C a 
bc]ia\ior in situations where it was obviously called for, 
and being unable to combine two or more la-hanors when 
tliis seemed appropriate. After the second four weeks of 
Irdining, most teachers were using the behaviors somewhat 
mure skillfully but still apfHMU'ed to need much more 
praetiec and feedback. This t^eemed especially true of 
behaviors that were more complex, such as goal directed 
prompts, and behaviors that were in conflict with most 
teachiifs typical prc-coursc behavior, such as modeling 
favorable self-remarks. 

In h>okinji over other tc;icher education materials that 
aim at changing specific cla^room behavior, such as the 
Far West Laboratory's Minicoujses, it ap|>ears to the 
investigator that most do not providti sufficient practice 
to hring, teachers to a point where they can use-their 
newly li;arned skills naturally and effectively. This oIh 
wvatiun seejns even more true of the treatTuents em- 
ployed in most experimental studies of teacher behavior 
such as the wtirk of Allen, RerfimT, McDcmald, and 
S«)bul (1), Qans (3), Copi>land and Doyle (4), and 
liuthf'.rfoni (12). This ti:nilency to terminate training 
iH'forr ir^aeherp have fully rnasti n d m-w skilU may l)o a 
farlor ill iIm: I'ailun' of most rxpcrinp iilid sludirs to 
dviiioiislratf! a fifrnificant link lietuccii Iriirlirr lirhavior 
and n'iaif'ij pupil milronu's, 

\a \ u\ roinjiarr llie typi'ial hilualion in rr)rp'l.ition;il 
•lud fX|M rinurUol .-liiilirs of ti'«irhi r Ix ti.niffr. In 
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fi>nner< thr, invehtij^ator cdiserves a group of toarJiers and 
noti;i» the freipn^ney with which each uses tin; vamnts 
beliavion^ that are being studied, ih* tlieii eorrelates the 
freqni.ncies for i^uch behavior with siime pupil mitcoine, 
snidi (is aehievenn nt. ht this situation it is likely that 
teachers who art! niakinjr livlensiv^j-nse of ajjiven behavior 
• have heen usivig it for some time and llins have df vehipod 
a higher lev<:l of skill than would \u* found anion*; teacherH 
who had only recently learned the hi'havior as part of an 
expi*riniental treatment. This wnnhl lead to cc»rrebuional 
sludie.s yielding m<ire significant results than experimental 
studies, wiiich has generally been the ease in research on 
teacher behavior. 

The results for pupil outcomes in tiut present study 
showed signiflcant reductions in deviant behavior in the 
classrooms of teaehers who had been trained in cla^srnom 
management. In contrast, no signiHeanl improvenienl^ in 
pupil 8elf-conce|it were found in elaj-srooms of teaehers 
who had received the self-concept training, even though 
these tiachcni had made significant gains in the skills 
that are aimi;d at improving pupil self-corn :ept. 

There appear to be seviTal possible explanations for 
the failure of these modules to bring about improvements 
in pupil sclf*eoncept. One possibility is that the teacher 
behaviors in thi; s^l f-coftcept modules^it nply have notlUng- 
to do with pupil 5<df-coneept. It will be recalled that 
there is little research base supporting the self*eonce{it 
modules. These modules are groun<ied in psychological 
theory for the most part, and although this theory h in 
harmony with the thinking of many clinicians, it may be 
invalid. 

Another factor that appears to have operated again^^t 
gains in pupil self-concept is that most Anglo children in 
th<»se claSiSrooms already had favorable self-concepts before 
the treatments began. The mean pn;-treatnu^rit score of 
this group on the Piers-Ilarris measure, for example, va.* at 
the 89th percentile acconling to the norms given by the 
test developers. This, of course, leaves little room for gain 
to occur as a result of the treatment. 

Another possibility is that changes in a vurial)h? f?uch ii< 
di:viant classroom behavior are nnn^h easier to olitain in a 
short time than changes in a variable tsuch as impil bolf- 
concrpt. The classroom managcfnenl leaclu r bc^havfor* 
were muith more closi^ly linked to sfUTific deviant pupil 
btdiavior than wore tht^ self-concrpt hehaviors linked to 
pupil gclf-<H)nccpt. Self-eoucept appears to be a much 
broadrr and nn>re rnmplox concept than ile\i;inl pupil 
behavior. Thu^, it may br m ccssiiry for t4'a< hers U) um' Uv 
sclf-couce()t b»'haviors o\i*ra pi^riod of sevi ral nuMilhs 
and fn< us iht'Sf .-kills on pu[)ils with low srlf-<M>tH r|»l> in 
i>rilrr to bring ahnut hitzMiilcant iiupro^mtrttls. 

A iHU* \<ar followup is now tiiulriway li> <l( l< riiiiiir 
r |>Upil <rll'-i i)iir<!pl will iinpru\«' hm'V lliis p* nud 
in tht: iia>.-r<M)nw of lc\u'lh rs v%!io l»a\i' In i n tr.iiM« d 
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ihv USl: yflt'-o.uiH-«t|il iiKxIiilKft and wiiu arc, giving Hpcuial 
uttt^iitioii ta miU initially low sclf'conccpl scuret;.' 

NOTLS 

I 

1. The author wishes to acknowledge the work of three research 
assistants. Curol Stowitschek, Kathleen Van Horn, and Michaet 
Ballering, who contributed both to the deveiopment of the Utah 
State University Protocol Modules and the research reported in 
this paper. 

2. l or more information on the USU protocol moduIeSp 
write to the National Resource and Dissemination Center. 
University of South Flonda, FAO 268, Tampa, Florida 33620. 
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AN EMPIRICAL KEYING APPROACH TO 
ACADEMIC PREDICTION WITH THE 
GUILFORD-ZIMMERMAN TEMPERAMENT SURVEY^' 

RICK JACOBS 

Win RtDO MANFSH 

San Die^ State University 

ABSTRACT 

llie present study was conducted to establish a scoring key for the Guilford Zimmerman Temperament Survey a^^proprbtc for pre- 
dicting nc;idemtc perfor'mance. I'o maximl/e reliability of criterion data, academic r>erfornnnce was o)>erationaUy defined as iumtilative 
loHt pc grade point average based on a minimum of four seme fiters* course work, flie scoring key deveioi>ed uas predictive of acadcniic 
pi:rfortnance (cros."i validated r = .39,p <.01 ). The magnitude of the relaticmship between scores on this key and cumulaliv** grade point 
average* compares favorably with the validities reported for the widely used academic aptitiult; tests in predicting ihe sami^ critcriiiii. 
I cssf r relationships weie observed between scores on the ten publisher-supplied si*ales and collrge grades. RosultH pciint t<i tlic utility 
of nun cognitivf measures in predicting academic performance, particularly when keys tailored to the specific situation arc cmpiiicaliy 
di tived. Sui^i^fS lions fur future research are advanced. 



I \\ Uil ^ K \I(I.V, .'ulmi.-'.inns offirt-s in iiiiiM*t'silir> a»nl 
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Creating Positive Classroom Environments 

, Richard HllclttU 
St. Paul (Min n. ) Public Schools 

A Pound of Prevention 
The grftatest concern with the schools among educators and the seneral 
public uoday, as reported by the National Education Association, Gallup Poll,^ 
Phi Delta Kappan, and inany popular magazines, centers on unacceptable student 
hahnvlor. Repoi-ts cf. violcnctV, destruction of property, and the assavilting 
of teachers arc common occurrences in schools tjiroughout the couAtry, and the 
linZQ-r: of blaiae frequently in pointed at the student. ' In, order to combat 
i.hitt problen, 'the jnajor emphasis is directed toward "fixing" the disruptive 
child or teenager. These effoi-tf taV.e ths form of special prrr.raifls, cla^s- 
rooms, an'i nchools, which uices^sitate ideutifyiug ir.divlduals and labciiiufe 
Vl,.^.a. Some common l.'.be.l.'i arc "d^motionally disturbed," "socially mala.lji.stod, 
"djsrjTuptive;" and so on, depend ii^^ on the particular locale. The "llni.d Aid" 
-fii.pjroach is the operation of the flay; however, filling the kid must be ap- 
pi-o...-.:ied with great caution as th« following excerpt fror "Weeds aad Ouher 
Livina Things" :" llustrates: 

A vooA is anything alive and owing wh:I(^h you di» uut 

like. 

There are no x'ceJs in a meadow. 

Oardeus do 'nave weeds, do cornficlflR and 3 awns. 
L'vi. ^-acdcur., cornfield!;, and liiwiis aic all ji.iroscd rondl- 
liony oa wcmiu be an othfrwiyc nponLanccd.s i:(:o.lo!;y. 
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In gardens, cornfields, a^d l^wns ve aro compelled to pull the 
wcadsv Or, ac iti becoming more popular, to spray them with stuff 
that kills everything in sight. In meadows it is sometimes 
diflicult to tell what is a weed and what is not, so we are less 
compelled to pull the weeds and more inclined to view the meadow 
as a place v/!i(r.re weeds and non-weeds coexist, each contributing 
to the meadow's ecology. Only in imposed ecologies do weeds 
oxxst, and then ouly by definitions based on preconceived notions 
ot v;h<'Jt the ecology should be like. 

School i& kind of li.ke tl;at. There are some things and 
situau.lon^ Lhat can be vXev/Gd as noisancee?^ or worse. V/e can 
call those weeds, Vet thay do exist. If pull a weed, we 
of tcui find aviOtbar prowin^ In its plncn in a short time. If 
we Allw^v:' the wec^ds^ to coexi^st with the noivwecds, we can often 
enrich the ecolo^^y. The problem comes from defiro'.ng and judg- 
xi\Q V'crids. la iuiy c£it;e, they luust be attended tO| or accepted* 
(Safuplcft, Cha).leb, & Barnhart, 1978, p. 139) 

By way oi contrufc^t, seldom do wo find programs that are specifically 
de^iguod to prevent disruptive behavior, Th^.tie prograTas are characterized 
by cnpj>ha.c?if5 on positive classroom and school climates and teachers who 
p.cdcl-cncouracc-rexnf orcc acceptable behaviors. This is not to say that 
mfuy tOiicluiirs do not toach, «ncouraf/e, and reinforce acceptable behavior; 
howuvcr, the:ir eiforts do not sc»em to bo part of o sycvc.cmatjc and fHihoolwl*^ 
or dintricLwlde effort. In additi*)n, preventive a)ijn.oachos do not scorn to 
bc» emphasized in teachor-trajning programs. The of fort. s at such approaches' 
that do exxsL ar(i spotty and seldom lofloct i\ syr.to.mat ix on-j^o'iip, plan or 
cT": J. j cii I vj.a t.iint Jii i'omj.uiji'' li.Ui t(» (•r-^dntai;- }MOj\r.jru> and cui'riculw. *:*1k^oi» 
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efforts are viewed as extras or something to Include '*lf time permits^*^ 
and yet the greatest concern among educators well as parents continues 
to be unacceptable student behavior* 
AFFECTIVE EMPHASIS 

An effective preventive program Is based on a strong affective emphasis 
that embodies three baslc\^mponents or levels: 

1. The Classroom Climate/Messages wc convey to children* 

2. MuJiging Ftellng-Orlenteu and Fact-Oriented Learning Through 
Discussions. \ 

3* Bringing Feelings and EmotiionQ) Needs ^^nd Human Buhavior into 
the Everyday Curriculum* (Glass £t Griffiii, 1973) 

The eiophasis of this chapter Is onXLevels one and Lhrcee.* Level one 
can be doHcribed as a Grouj^Y ^^-^^^^^ ^-^^^^^"^ ^H^^V Level th^rce takss the form 
R<^-l^^t io x.s ^^ip Bui lding ActiviHe5S, As a restd-t of cmpha«izins levels one 
i^nd tlirect level two evolves as a natural proces^-s^N^ The coucopt of affect 
xuxA in tills chapter includes all methods and surategi'ir* that rel^^te to the 
human c}e>uenL as dioclnct from academic or other expectations* Carl Rogers 
described this attitude as expression of uncondittonal po.'jttive r egard > or 
the Inherent value of the humwin )>erson* 
lllE Ki^:0WIj:]iGJi: MSE .\Iin the PiViC3:iCE uxscrei^ancy 

V/Xda recognition is fiivon lu cducatioui p:sycliology , social i'{;ycboloBy , 
and philosophy to the need for programs, curricula > and inritrucL ionai moLliody 
that recognize affect and stress acceptable social behavioi* Current ap- 
proaches, «uch as behavior niudificatiou, mora.1 education, and human L.sL ic 
education, all have developed stratc[;ios that can have a poiiitivo Jmpnct 
on behavior, Tt is intercs>Lin[^ to note thaL thcr^G approaohoj; Lend to direct 
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their strategies at the regular classroom and to clearly supporj: the 
mains tre«'«ixng concept. j 

Recent research and position statements also emphasize th^ need for 
effective strategies and curricula In the affective domain. Rhi Delta 
Kappa published a handbook (Fox, 1974) dealing with specific ^pproaches to 
classroom climate. Rapid progress is being made in moral edvjcation, values 

« 

clarification, and humanistic education (Hall, Kohlberg, Wilson, Klrschen- 
baum, Delattre, Ryan, & Cogdell, 19/8). The need to instrucjt cli*J.dren 

dirtMitly for the attainment of appropriate Individual and gpup psychosocial 

/ 

skillG Is receiving rapidly expanding attention (Knaue, 197|4; McCauley, 
HlJde.k, £i l^oinberg, 1977; Meichenbaura, 1978; Rhodes, lS67)j[ Johnson and 
Johnyoa (.1975; see also Chapter , this volunis) have ootlined both theory 
and pr;:;:tice relating to the use of heterogencouji cooporntivc grcupting pro- 
ocdiu'L'v In clas.«3):ooi.is and documented the positive Influence on achievement, 
evcsn J.ii tho. traditional academic cubjcctn when "cooperatjLon" is achieved, 
Ta."ii'.l»ini; that si;ressus a humanistic approach to dealing )!7lth chlldrcri, 
tenned "congruent cornmunic«;tion," has been detailed by ^inott (1972), and 
sy-jtctnutic t^ichnlquss foe teacher interactions v;lth students based on 
humanisLic philosophies have boan outlined by Goidon 097^0 . Specific 
clasftvooia relnf orc-2mant proc.edui'oa v/cre desnonsLj-atcd by Greenwood, Hops, 
Dolqu ici).!, anci Guild (1974) to result lu the lessealui of disrUi^tive behav- 
lurr. by pupi.lr.. 

Rcncarch by Dr. Fredric Jonos has doci;;utJutcid repeatedly Lhai teachors 
can rccUice class disruption: by 65-90?^ and significantly improve cUudc-nL 
productivity through the use of social interaction ••-.ki.lls in claosrooms 
(RardJp, 1978). The por.itrvci c3.ft.ctt; oC nppvo^'a.l straloj'.ieK on the- 



sol.f-couccpts of pupils was demonstrated by Bor^j, Langer, and Wilson (1975) 
in a continuing scrias of studies on various approaches to classroom raanage- 

incnt. ' 0 

Despite the vast amount of research diita and the variety of curricula 
made available through the sources Just cited and others, teachers seldom 
use i-.ha research data and materials designed to teach acceptable behavior 
ano create positive learning environments; the neglect can be measured in 
tcrmt' of • classroom disturbances, lo^^ered achievements, and much huinan 
suffering. Certainly, the reasons for not using preventive strategies are 
many and varied; teachers havn related the following: 

1. Extra plannJ.nii and preparation are necessary upon initiating a 
plan. * 

2. Immediate results are not as evident as with punltlvc/adveraive 
methods. 

3. Tcf.chciis do not feel qualified or confident to engfige in 
a t: f c. c 1 1 v fc. -o r 1 p.n I ud ac t iv 1 1 ie s . 

A. Po3itivii-orlcnted techniques conflict with personal 
philosophies or teaching styles.' 

5. Teachers; lack time because they are presfiured l:o spend more 
time on basics. 

6. '.llicre is a lack of n yuund rhllosor*»y «i>»d understanding of the 
vnluo of preventive measures, 

7. Bohcivioral strategics are too complicated and require too 
much bookkeeping. 

8. Disruptive behavior in the job of the principal, counselor, or 
soclcil v;orkoi. . 
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10. Acceptable behavior is expected; why should teachers reinforce 



children In special ways for what Is the ordinary "expected 



H 



behavior? 



Mi understanding^ of group phenomena Is an cssontlal starting place for 
teachers. A group of peers, whether first-grade pupils or adult profes- 
sloaaJs, generally does not function or perform at optimal levels without 
specific planning to deal with the variety of anxieties^ that exist ulthln 
the group. " Some o£ thc::se anxieties relate to a basic lack of sel£**con£i- 
dcncc, fo.ar of iiailu?:^^ hesitancy to ask "dumb'' questions » fear of inadequate 
achievement I and lack of trust among group membcirs, These^f actors, along 
with an overriding competitiveness among peers > create a less-than-conduciva 
envirournanl. for learning and acceptable behavior. Unawareness or ignorance 
ol' Lho Inhibiting factors inherent in a group results in a variety of unpro- 
ductive bfiha^iors by teachers. Orientation to group pheuoiacna ought to be 
one oi; the baoic elements of teacher preparation* 

A central feature of the tV70 strategies that are outlined in later 
sections of this chapter is the . teacher ' s modeling of positive behaviors 
. or, moro specifically, of interactions with students that can be cbarac- 
tcri;^.cd as more appuo\/iug than disapproviug. The predominance of difjapprov- 
in^?. iuteract'ons with students exhibited by teachers is discussed by Madsen 
and Madscu (1974). The authors surveyed 6000 tcacliers rciv^rding Lhei.r atti- 
tudes on maintaining a positively oriouLed classmoiD, that. Is, classrooms 
t^t are characterized by the predominance of appr/)val over disapproval; 
992^ ^sLrongLy a.i;rced with the notion that there iJhould be more npprcval than 
di,sap;MOval.. Ilowcvc).*, when tliesc 6000 toachcrs wore observed In tlieir oyin 
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. classrooms using their ovm criteria- of approving behavior, only B% were 
more approving than disapproving. White (1975), in a study of intermttdiatc 
grade teachers, also .shovyed Lhat the rate disapproval behaviors was 
higher than that of approval behaviors. These findings clearly illustrate 
the scopn of the problem. 

■ EI-5'UAfilZIWG THE POSITIVE 

Certainly, the great majority of teachers have good intentions to 
expreaa wore approval than disapproval, but few have developed vehicles 
to carry out these intentions. The need clearly exists for mechanisms 
that enable teachers to realize their good intentions, or what they think 
are sound educational practices^ This mechanism must take the. form of 
lo.fison plans or some other daily routine that will insure consistent uro. 
The cstcbliwluncut of an on-going plan Ic cscential, especially on those 
days when evt-vy' Viing seer^is to be going sour or when the teacher is not 
ft-ieiing up to p;.r. It is a rare person indeed who io able to maintain a 
'high JcvtJ of approving behavior witliouf. the aid of an established routifne. 

/ The aohoronce to a p.lan provides a very subtle benefit for the teacher and 
class siwuliiaiKiouKly. On those days when . things seem to be going nega- 
tively or the teacher is r.ol: feeling good, a few m.5went:« engaged in approval 
as a iu.u-.Lc): of roucine iusiantly can improve the uor.ative atn.osphcre, and 
the tcacUrj; will i"ev.l bafHev. 

Ai), exauinlc ourside thci school situation :t ].:i.u!>ural.o?i ihc dilemma in 
which v.c find ourijclvca; At about age one, when iufaati: normally begin 
waJ'/iug, parents express great enthusinsiu, encouragement, and re inCorccmenc 
at any or all of the infant's efforts to lake the first step. If the infant 
.stumb]"n or falb;, the. p.irent.s rcDpond with cncoura<;cmcnt , caring, nnd othf^r 
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supportive bchaviorc that reward him as he develops the skills neccstjary 
to walk. However^ if. the parents were to respond negatively (e.g.» "lUck, 
you're old sncugh to walkj your brother and sister walked at your age and 
all the neighbors' kids are walking. You have two strong legs, etc."), it 
would not be surprising to see many infants not walking at the age we 
normally expect. 

Smphsisizing approval behavior and reinforcing acceptable behavior are 
Jiscuased by Alice and the Mad Hatter in Lewis Carroll's Ali ce in V7o ndc'.r- 

« 

Alic e ; Where X come from»^ people sLudy what they are not good. 

at in order to be able to do what they are good at. 
Mad Hatter: Vie. only go around in circles in Wonderland; but we 

always end up where we started. Would you mind 

exi;»laiuing your£;elf? 
AiL^.' ^^'^llj grown-ups te.U us to finu out what we did wiougj 

and ucver do it i^gain. 
Mad ilaUier: That's odd J It seens to me that in order Lo find out 

about, some thing you have to study it. And when you 

study it, you should become hotter at it, I^/hy should 

you want to become better at 55omeLhinc and tlien never 

do it ajjain? But please continue. 
Aij^ce^; Nobody t.ver tells us to study the ripjit things we do. 

We're onlv suppo.-u\d to Jcnrn l)'om lUc v/roag things. 

Rut ve arc permitted to stuJy iho rL;\ht thinj:s other 

l)eoplLj doe And sometiiiu:^ wi^'rr oven r.o]d to copy tht'm. 
Rid Hv^t^^lj^r: That's rl,oatin;;I 

8.1 



Alice : You* re quite right, Mr. Ilattor. I do live in a topsy- 

turvy world. It seems like I have to do something wrong 
first, in order to learn from that what not to do. And 
then, by not doing I'm not supposed to do, perhaps 

I'll be right. But I'd rather be right the first tiina, 
wouldn't you? C 

A susgestion and a word of caution may be appropriate at this point: 
Wheii teachers become interested in attempting to increase their approval 
behavior, reinforce appropriate bt^havior, and encourage positive interaction. 
an.onc students » they frequently abandon their former methods of interacting 
and wanafiins students. An abrupt chr.nge is usually frustrating and produces 
grtale'.. tinrmoil than pr^iviously existed. A smoother transition rtisjults if 
(.iio toachev .n^^lntai^s the former pattern of interacting ;;?ith the clars and 
sj,wply incorpoi.atc-'S preventive strategies at a pace that is manageable for, 
sluticutG rucl teacher alike. Usually, as preventive efforts are established 
r.s a pn;:t ol the daily routine, the nccnssity to rely ou less-than-positl^^e 
appvo.-;:;uc-.s Ktofidiiy dccreasee. Not only do students rcppond more favorably 
to po:.itlve approaches but, also, they thrive on opportunities to fe(?l that 
Vhcy have some control within the claasiroom. Moving slowly is wise. 

Tbt'.rr folJows a dlF.cusr.icn of two ninjor approaclies to the challcngn 
of c;i.*.'GL j iij;, pcsitXvo c.l<i.ssroom environuionta. I'irGt, ^L9>lli.Als'i.^irj.L'.'/.'V.l^^^ 
Plans arc cousidcrccl and, sticoud, aULt.-'Lion i:s given to Rnl .-^.i. iou?:b i p 
lUu 1 d i nj: Ac U ivil . 

Group ReinlorcenionL Tlanr. 
The Z^.oui> reinforcwiient: sirntegy ia bcised ou the concept oxirrnsscd 
in "Hail the Good" (Bronk, 1970): 
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I£ you tall Charles you like the way he shared his book 
with Xad, he will be pleased that you noticed and will remember 
your compliment. The odds favor his repeating the behavior 
because it was followed by a positive consequence. 

^f you comment constructively on Dave^s improved spelling— 
he got sir^ v7ords correct this week an^ only five last week— 
you increase the chances of his working to sustain that improve- 
ment • 

If you notice out loud that Robert remembered to cross the 
Tf that Jan^s choice of color^^ shows good perception and that 
Sandy ^8 science project is very ingenious, you arc acceuting the 
positi^'e aspects of children's behavior. To the extent that 
you>: actions communicate genuine appreciation for achievement 
(however fimall), they v;ill operate to enhance children's self-- 
image, fotUei: congenial classroom atmosphere, and increase the 
.irKr;lihoi/.l ;"hnt: desirable behavior will recur. 

lu is a sinple fact of life of psychology. We all look 
cous*:ant.iy for the little cues that to..11 us we are good, worthy, 
cw\ likable people. We are pleased o^*d grateful when someone 
piovidas such cues. We remembor tliem, W(? like t.o ba around such 
:\xcc noople, and \;e are ready to return the kindncyr> with 
interp-st. 

When we are criticized, scolded, or belittled » we feel 
hurt and resentful. V^e becotnc defensive, and the inpulo^ is 
to st»*.lkc back. Whenever posiUblo, we will avoid people who 
inflict such pain. 
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Mq must cease the storlle efforts to detect undesirable 
behavior* Wu must ignore such behavior as much as possible 
am) turn our whole attention to the detection o£ desirable 
behavior. Nor is it enough to merely .recognize good behavior. 
We mufst go cut of our way to find it. Charles Madsen has said 
it well, Ue must "catch the child being sc^od." 

The idea takes a little getting used to. We c^rc so much 
in t:he habit of finding what is wrong, or correcting mistakes, 
and of reacting- to misbehavior that v;e find ignoring such matters 
all but: impossible. For that is what wc must do - ignore the 
bad and hal.T the good. And there is a bonus in all of this. 
For not only V7ill we achieve happiov students and better learning 
cnvlronr.ients, W2 ourselves will chaiigo as well. Increasingly, at 
each day's end, we will find a satlsfacLion wo had almosi: forgot- 
ti»u existed, 

Vcrlmps the greatest value which should be empiiasi'^cd in coujidering 
tho i:np lament f!tion of this strategy is the flexible por^f^ibxlitlcs it offers. 
The {specific foria should be developed to fit tho particular teacher stylo. 
The pJan . bo. effective wliethcr it is very Intormal or oxpando'^ into a 
very c? d^ ign, 

/ •oal dLv':Jfin iir.iy bo as i;ih^plc as iho f allowing cujlliu^.: 

1. Hcgln the. 'Iny with approval cominent'M ;iboui the cliiris or 
individuti] students for 30-60 sccond5;. 

2. Begin cnc.h learning activity with socuntir* of 
c^ppruval behavior. 

3. line! cacli Joarninj; acLivily wll h .Jipi'ovdl cf^r.. -fnt 
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4. Begin and end each transitiion with approval relating to dojiiired 
expectations* , 

5. End the morning (prior to lunch) with approval. 

6. Afternoon: follow similar pattern of A.M. 

7. For secondary school students, simply translate to class 
period or module. 

8. For eleinentary and secondary school s(-.udents alike, the plan 
or outline must be part of a lesson plan to insure daily con- 
sistency. 

9. The firsL seven points arc abase. Modifications, adapliHtions, 
to complement teacher style ar« a must. 

Xhe following outline presents, a hishly structurtid design for th& f.ame 
purposes as thc&c in the informal design. In this more structuref' or formal 
approvi'cls careful planning and preparation arc neccscary. 

A st.):ucUured gi'oi'p reinforcement piograin provides the claL=s as a g^oup 
with til- opportunity to earn L,pecial privileses as a result of their efforts 
to attend regularly to csstablished, agreed-upon standards or . guidelines. 
Individual as veil as group efforts are acknowledged and the group is awarded 
pointR oj: tokens; these points or tokens c.in be accumulated and the total 
can be cvchangpd for a special privilege. All class members pnrcicipntc in 
tbe hvtc-C'i.Ml (triv' •.'p,o. 

The teaclicr consJsLcni.]y exprcstios approval of acco.pLiiblc behavior 
which, ho hopes, will result in Lho' continuation of acccpLablo behav/ior; 
but, jn aHdJtiou, students are provided with a definitely structured in^cu- 
tive iiVi-Lnm which is dcsi}'ne.d to engage thom Iri positive behavior and which 
esmbllshrrj a noni of accc;ptabii ity for individual and clar,s behavior. 



As an aid to expanding approval vocabulary and as a reminder, the 
following list could be placed in a prominent location for use by both the 

teacher and other participants'. 
APIWAL RESrONSES' , 

Yes X*m glad you're here. 

Good That's a prize of a job. 

GjJtiiil: / Vou make us happy. 

* * 

Neat Xhac shows thought. 

Kice We think a lot of you. 

0,K, ^ You're tops on our list. 

J'ajjcinauiug Remarkably well done. 

Chraming You're very pleasant. 

C.o;'.:.n?-xid.'.ible That shows d great deal of v.'ork. 

Dplightful Yes, 1 think you should continue. 

Kri]liant A good way of putting it. 

Fine. I like the way MAt>m orplainorl it. 

UIi-huK That is a feather in your cap. 

Voniiively You -are very friendly. 

Go ahc^d * ^ That's aa excellent goa.l . 

Yeah, all right Nice Rpoakinv; voxce, 

I^iftiy That's a nice f .^prrcss.ion. 

F.xactly It is a plcanuvc*. hrivin^ you on a stud'.-^uf. 

Oi couvrjc. That's intorr.stiag. 

Cool You make bjlnp> a tcnclicr very v^^orthwliilo. 

Likable That's swoct of you. 

Wonderful We t houjihL (nil. 
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tiut:vi:An J work 


Show us how« 






You're*, doing better* 

• • 




Exccll.cntL 


You are improving. 




That ' ^ rlfiht 


You're doine fine* 




Pc^rfect 


You perfoinn very veil* NAME • 




1^ W V* t>< «<■ ^« \m ^ J 


That^s verv Rood. NAME • 




How tmo 


I'm so Droud of vouJ • 




Absolutely right 


X like that^ 




s 


This is the best yet. 




Good rci.soo»i5»4?s 


That's the correct way. 




How bQrlUtllful 


^ That's very choice. 
You do oo W6ll« 










You're 'politc. 






ThJ nUnsil 






That is very imaginative.* 






That will be of ^reat bcu^Cit to 


the closG. 




1 appreciate your attention* 


- 




That was very kind of yoUi 






You catch on vory quicklyi 




1 I / i o ' J 


That was a good choice* 




Pniiul our* 


My, you have a nice attitude* 




St) i i»ik1 J (1 


You ' re ireally trying* 




IJ^j 1 1 — i»i / n T'l i"r> fi 


Youi* work iii verv nccit. 




Thaf ' c J over 


That was nice of you to loan her 


your 




You fthoul't be very proud of this. 




Thank you 


Very creative. 






Conrratulatipui:! 

Oil . -^^ij^f^f 
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POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

There follows a recapitulation of thfi general principles of the group 
reinforceraGnt program to use in awarding points or tokens. 

1. The basi c purpose of the program is to increase desired beh a vior . 

The reijiforceraent of behavior in thifj context is intended to help 
childien to practice and learn how to be helpful to each other and the 
toachor. Basically, teachers reinforce those behaviors that they want to 
see iAiu\ ignore those behaviors that they do not. want to see. In this way, 
one moves toward a positive group attitude that is essential to a healthy, 
cooperative class. 

2. >'f^5j^ve •'"V'^.!112f,!l£';jll?J_J:lll-P£gL^,^j^^ import«int area of fhe 

* 

UfiinforcJiis children for helping, approving, ciicourasiug, jn-aising, 
ah;u.i.r;G> ranlndiug, f.nd complimenting each other, and comparable beliavioirs 
is D ilical to the s'^cccss of this? progvdM. 'fhe focDfi on ".vollowiria f.roup 
dircoi.ions" Is signif icrnvt, but primarily U ie a mcanrt of social msnniiC'n'.ent 
of tlie group, cspe-ciai.1y at transition times. Of n^*<^'iter importance is the 
'•p.vs.i 1. ''vr. interpersonal iatcracLions" area. Children who can work together 
and ;'.:it:ai'-e or model* popitive teacher and peer beiiavioi:, in all likelihood, 
wilJ J'-n.! .'.nd luaintaiu n group that is more rewpoiir.ible and sclf-dircctcd 
in r 1 ...'•s.rcoi-. Iv .uniiis and hch.-iVior. 

3. ' 'iiiv Lnacbrtr is; thr' roinf orcor , _nojj;i)l ir. tor, an ci_ iiiodo r a l or J a_ t j'.> y c_J ■•ij._»JlocjJ] » 

This gro'ip progr.i!') puts f.lie teaclicr in the role or rov/arding reinforcors, 
obsc^rv.iiig and publicly noting do«i.rfd br.haviora, farilitati nf, discur.Gion of 
appropi:t-l:».- behavior, neyotiaLinj; houusJn, modoratlnr, classroom .i nl orac.t ion 
Mid art i.v.Li.y . -nul arbifrniJng d.ispuLct; thaL arit-.c. Ilo in vor.ponu ib) c ^iU- t h..' 
pr.-:;iis-. Vvi-'-.il :".UKif,<.-:.; -nl of the orcrjiH |K-o[;i,!ni. 11. o l.raclu'i- is ;.tiP the 
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teacher; he does not stop tcacWingi Abandon the children, or turn the class 
entirely over to student direction and control. The teacher "catches the 
kids beliig good," emphasizes the appropriateness of kids* helping one 
another, which is a positive behavior, emphaf^izes that "we're positive, not 
pes'uici:" (people can have a tough day), and generally helps students to 
assume more, responsibility for helping and approving one another. ^ 
4 . K ach child counts as one poin t. 

When a child exhibits a behavior that is reinforced, that child has 
earund a point lor the group. The area of "following group directions" 

» 

uses a siji^ht-ccuat procedure In vjhich those children who have lollcwed 
direct ioub aie counl:ed. The area of "iuterperso;i5il inleracLions employs 
intermit Lent reinforcGUi^iat or partial counting procedurcji in whicli the 
tonchur nvMi'ilr a point to the jjroup as tihe/he noies the occurrence of a 
poB.i'tive :iui ci;ptr&onal iatoractlon auioug class memberst 
S • l^ar 1 » j> c: ^ njL, ecirnc^d Is conlribu ted t o the ti^r. lj^re ffrou p . 

Vhoi» a ^hild coviifi <i point » ^t belongs to cvoryone, not just to Lhr^ 
chJ.lu, Thl«i is a total e;roup program. 



^ • A*! I poJ nj: s arc av;ardcd for j ^jpnitivo bcbnvior . 

Behaviois by any lucmber of the group that are in an area beins reinforccf 
arc* Lho:::-. brhaviorr> that arc desired, arc positive in nature, help the cXnf^o 
to fi'ucLjna mure appropririt:(::ly , and are, intoiidcid to bo increased. This pro- 
gram (loc'hi iioL focus Oil aegativi* behavior* 
^ • I'^ints nr o added nnd never takon aw<My > 

When children earn points for the t;roup,, tliosc* points are pcrmnnontly 
(Mvncd, Do n')L t.nke poJnt.s avrny from r\)n jr^roup a rcsponr»o co$it (or 
puirlj-OvuLMV^) to an individual or rhc. «;roup. If indivldiml chf.!dr(Mi do nor 
V.'. t^t; iho c.iiucl Lions sot for iticit* hrhav i or , d.^ not. a\vnrd poinir. to l]\c 




group on their behalf* Try to award points only on behalf of those 
individuals who behave as expected, 
8* Bonus poi nts 

Bonus points are a central feature designed to motivate greater 
coopirt-citiout The class should be clearly aware that whenever everyone is 
rc'Cidy or complying, a bonus doubling of points can be earned; for example, 
if thorc are 23 pupils in the class , and if all assignments are turned in, 
56 points could be awarded. The class also should be av;are that coercion 
or thveatc are not acceptable behavjior, Hovrever, positive encouragement, 
helping a classmate to complete a tjask, or the positive reminding of a 
friend to be ready can earn additional points, 

cmu<n STiUvTEi) 

Include studp.)iUf> in 'xlJ aspects of the planning. Establishing student 
ownership .ind support aL the beginning is the key to the success of the 
ytrnt^iiy. An caitline of ^ii.r.ionLs to be considered witli students in preplan- 
ning .^ollowb: 

]. . ^s'lwi t V :j I v/ Lxa f ()£^ bchn v ? v Lll b o establi phad as th e basis ^^ J, J-he 
to. efn:n 

Vo^ exrr.v.plcj in) following group diro.rtions, (b) coi.iploting assign^-nl 
tc^sl's ; (c) conplet :uv!. Lndcpcnucau v;ork; (d) po^^it'.ivo in»-i»rporaon;il intcrac- 
L^'Oiij:; (r) jppropriauo coaduci in ojV'-ot-cIasB sctLir.ijs (V,F.v I'Kich, 
a::;;ciMbJ .i^^s) ; (f) s-u^JoLh Lii'Uisi lions; and (y) hif]pirig subsoil ulo r.cai:liors. 
In most: cn^cn stud(jiu« wiJ .1 fUi^^'gcsL appropriate ( uitcuv'a. 
2 , Wily s t:o rnjuforcc . 

Teac'lirrs can d(^ it vov*l^.al!y; for- ('y.:\^p]c^ I coimt -'n^',, ''Twcnty^two 
p.H^pio ai'c ready t.o hin.in, and halp(.(l \ ho cJas.s -^ww a u^\;ard" ov 

SA 
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noticed 10 people worked the last 30 minutes**^ \ 

3. W ays to rgcoid and maintain ati on-going point total . 

Number line, beans in a Jari slash marks » ot cl^ccks on the chalk board, 
Sunuuarize total earned daily; emphasize daily progress toward goal; use a 
visual display, including desired goal; count tQtal points earned to date. 
^* W hon to re cog nize appropriate, behavior . 

V)hcn it occurs (especially for individual bchhviors): teacher 
convGU.<cncG, end of class period, end of teaching scF*>sion. or end of day, 
or v;honever appropriate. 
5* v? ay>^* i ll whi ch poinlw^ may be used . 

Student input i& fissential, assuming class goal is acceiplable; for 
oKaiiipIts fi;»:;e timci, extra I'.K. time, playing recordj, movie, treats, popcorn 
parJ:>, TV proi^ra>ft, tield trip, playing cards,: or game. 
• ii^ V Jl^-^H? total is n(^cer: sar y to cuu;ii^j[>r ivj ljsg^p C^i?.^^* 

Ki^Limatc? reaDonabio potential; sat total that cnu reached first: wcc-k. 
yubr;c:fiaeiit c^-^'^ls can be er.t.endcd tv;o or more wcgUr. Trial and error or 
expccience may be only guide. 

Relationship- Building Accivities ^ 

Tno RElatlonshln-Builc^ Lng component dcsigm.'d to provide? students v?ith 
practice in tho unc* of por>itivo verbal interporsonnl interne rions. Kolating 
,ia a }>o;;.lLiva way requir*»r» practice and gviidance. Tc^achcrs often expound 
on Lh« virtues of politoncsc, friend linos.^, bciing kind to each other ^ charing, 
conr.j dc ration, and the ' like to the it c3 assos. llov/isver , usual ly, litulu if 
v^ny time is dcvoti^l to providing oppor ::un.l tifs to practice or role play these 
vnliu-n. Without this opportunity for structured, positive interaction, 
Jittli* di»vcJ opir.ont occurs and sfudentr. CDiitlni''* to rcr.pond to eacli othrr in 




negative, put-down ways. On the other hand, as a result of experiencing 
positive interaction and providing regular opportunities to develop > 
positive habit patterns, students' behavior can be changed and, as a result., 
the students will tend to feel better about each other. 

The following outlined lessons offer one approach. The lessons are 
condui:-ed, one at a time, three times a week, for approximately 30-45 min- 
utes per session. A suggested sequence and brief description of sainple 
activities follow: 

1. £i3jnstrii)_: "Vjarn i Fuzzies. " The filmstrip introduces the concept 
of "fuzzies" with a following discussion. 

2. Fa'ar.v Na mes; Positive descriptive names are chosen by and for 
each class '.rcir.ber, students, and teacher (e.S'» Resourceful 
Kichard) . 

3. Gruup ]?ovt-rn::t; Children suggest physical features of Individuals 
to be dvawn on a pcrtrait of the group (e.g., Sally's eyes). 

Ore p. t. .In AH a;; a Fti/.^v; Group members practice listening, repeating, 

ami responding to one another by practicing, for example, -"Good 

morning" iu'.d other simple greetings. 
3. Stu'h>niL~Tcj';Xhor^ Students share events and activiLjes 

thoy like and eiijoy with one another and the total group. 
6' FXlf'St r [p; "TAl.AC."^ TUo "I am Loviib-le and Capable" fiimstrip is 

rA\o\ni and Uficd aa a babis for group discussion. 



A "fui:z;y any poRitivo. behavior thai produr.f.T. good fcolings. 

9 

"1AI,AC - I am Lovable anu Capable. 
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7. I Poster ; Group makes a poster of "X" using puzzle format. As 
fuzzies occur during the clay at homo» school » or elsewhere a sectjjLon 

. o£ the is colored in and completed. 

8. Sharing Good Feelings : Group iwambers disclose activities and 
behaviors that help them to feel good» and elaborate on how and 
why. 

9. It Takes Two to Cooperate ; Dyads of students select a picture from 

a catalogue acceptable to both to be placed i.mder selected categories 
of foody activities^ or events. 

Let^s Lear n More About One Another ; Uyads interview each other, 
using a structured format, to learn three now things about one 
another, 

HepeMt FMjnst rJ.p "Warm Fuz gleg"! Filmstrip is repeated with 
childrou asked to note aspects they did not see last time and to 
decide wbetlmr the story is nov; more or 3er;s interesting. 
12. Mo r 0 VJay p ;:o (j^ive a ncl^ J^.p ^i'J-.Yg .^^^^A^- ? ' Brainsr.orming of new ways 
to give and goL: fuzzies; discussion o£ the most practical ways to 
be tried; ami suggestions for how to earn more points in tlie 
group- reinforcement program, 

Jhc Magtc Hox: A box containing gifts is passed around tho circle, 
and t*nr.h inci.vviduaJ gives mother child a gli'L from th? box, ex- 
piniuinj; wl\nt: it is and why they v»ant him/her to have it. 
14. What Do Vou About- J^Ic? Dyads complote questionnaires nonvor- 

baXly, then tfiey share answers about wlrit is known and unknown 
about each other. 

AV-^ ''Jj^^'^£'v 'i^^tial das:; bralnsLc rmrs four posi live* 
;U.tribl^Lt^«^ lor cic h uuUv l(Uia]. 
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16. IdentificoUi on of P ersonal Attributes Usjnfl Attributes T.lst From 
Previous Lesson : Ecich individual lists at least three more 

'J 

positive characteristics about him/herself, 
17* Attributes Sharing ; Individuals share or disclose fheir lists of 
positive characteristics with the total group. 

18. Repeat FilmsUrip "lALAC" . The "lALAC" filiustrip is repeated and 
the ensuing discussion focuses on aspects not noted previously > 
for example, how one can hcdp another to "climb over his/her 
brick v/all." 

19. riF^tjUd^to^^^ The class role-plays ways to break 
dovm an individual's wall an«j practices ways of helping others to 
feel better about chemselves. 

20. ^'!l^^_i^?p^'I^r.' Total class brainstorms positive characteristics 
of each classmate whjlc he sits in center of circle. 

The acuivitler. ^^rc conducted in a variety of ways and repeated, depending 
on the f;i-oup. At the conclusion of this phrase-*, teachers are encouraged to 
continue v/iuh various dii:'>ou>?.^ion scsftions, including values clarification 
and do{\ii^ion-making sessions as problems arise throughout the year. 

Inservice Teacher Education 

In tlic Sl. Paul Public SchooJs r» consiclor<ible oxperionce has been 
develop- J nbour, ways of inducing tLicirhers iuLo the uf;e of g^^^^P reinfoircc- 
iiicni <*Mul ) el ai ionsl) i p-bu i Id ing acLiVLLi^^. Trculit:! cniril after-school toachcr 
iniH-.rvico traininj; pro{;rniiiHt, in which infonration and idcan are discussed, 
)iave prod'.'C.cd loss than dcrJrable rei>alt£.. Teachrrr; typically aRroc with 
the nu'thodf: and techniques presont'-d but sc^ldom follow throu,-^Ji 0!i UiC-m; cMkI, 
f rcf|i.fr»t 1 y , ioiicrvicc (^In.shio.s iov lu.'^chcr.s become ncadonic ONcrclsos Ihnt 
pr(:di'»'. r:\]y lU'^; 1 i i M i ( h;inn» in I h'/ t OiU'lifrr;, 
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Follow-up, teaming, and modeling are requisite coinpontuits of an 
effective inscrvice teaciher education model; they support and aid in the 
process- of internalizing the content and they improve the likelihood of 
teacher change. Follow-up, teaming, and modeling have become integral parts 
of the. group reinforcement and relationship-building concepts taught in 
St, Paul. Various combinationri of the three components have baen used. The 
teamlnfi and modeling efforts have been 'especially effective when they are 
used as part of i:eacher preparation for mainstreaming. Teachers have been 
very willing to schedule time for the demonstrations of relationship-building 
activities and organizing group-reinforcement plans within their classrooms. 
There follows f\i\ outline of procedures which have been used successfully in 
inservice teacher education: 

1, The class is announced, in most Ccu^es, via a 15-iiriuute presi'^ntation 
duriap, o faculty meeting (aides are also encouraged to attend). Tlia class 
is outlined as a task-oriented course; teachers understand that they v/ill be 
afiked and expected to attompt several new strategies with their classes. 

2. The first class session consists of outlining the group rainCorce- 
ment plan; discussion centers on the mechanics of the plan as well as on 
philosophical issues relating to behavior management (e.g., tangible rewards) 
Teachers are a«ked ^to form small groups, with the task of outlining a specif i 
plan* Individuals are asked to share their ideas, and suggestions <^rom the 
instructors and participantiS arc encouraged. Teachers are expected lo carry 
out t])e plnns with their classes, 

3'. The subsc<iuent sessions (about five) are devoted to tiskinj! loachers 
to discuss their plans and both the positive and negative outcomos. Aj^ain, 
sui;g(»sr ions are providcnl by the insLiuctor and participants. Thi- rcL* Lion- 
ship nctivitlc's are introduced and rolc—playcd duj-jug each of the 5;(\^;fii ons . 




The class siiaply experiences the activltiej; as would their students; 
several activities are iiitJioduGcd. during the remaining five sessions.* At 
subsequent sessions , teachers are asked to share their experiences v;ith the 
relationship activities # 

4* Tcacliers have the option of teamins with the inservice instructor 
£or v;ork in the teacher's classroom; the instructor normally schedules two 
sess:i.oriCJ v;eekly; half -hour sessions .^re scheduled" for three- to-f our weeks. 
This support has been extremely valuable to teachers who the confidence 

to engage their classes in an affective interpersonal curriculum, 

5. As teachers begin to establish their group-reinf oircemtnt plans and 
carry out the relationship activities, each is asked to schedule an .appoint-- 
mcnt v;it.h the inservi:?.e instructor to report on tlie. specifics of his group 
veinf orceiiu^jit and relat ioui^hip-building activities, 

6. Four. weeks after the class end;:; thr* participants are asked to meat 
for a lr-»ef shnuJn^ of their experiences in using the strategies. 

What aro the result !^;? CopiMu-ints provided by a 'group of teacher?^ r^jcontly 
involved In training and attcii^pts for implenentation in their classrooms were 
as fuilov^s: 

On I he average, students bc^cair.'? more responsible for t'neinsolvcs. 

Students bcc-nnu inox'c aware of clast'.room rules, 

Tliore vas a sense of oulliiig together fo^ a common cause. 

Clans member^ started to do their ovm housekeeping by remind in)i 

each oiliur about br.havior, 

lieliaviors and attitudes jmpiwed, 

I feel bo i: tor about the class and my5u»lf. 

It puis tho burden on student;^ instc\-Kl of mo (aluvjys) as I he "bad 
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StudoaUB arc more attentive arid willing to listen to directions. 

TU^^really gut on the student wUc f^oofu* . , 

They seem quite pleased when X tell them they have earned a point. 

A better feeling of cooperation and cqncern for one another has been 

cvJdcniced. 

:jt-udentfl who receive positive comraents try to get more of them. \ 
I feel more relaxed with my classes. 

Students treat each oLher with more kindness and -respect. 

I am looking forward to having a good year/ 

When we reach out goal we will reward ourselves. 

Children respond better when a teacher from another class speaks 

to r\mn. 

Children secern morp cnl.hu'^iastic abcut schccl. 

* 

Corrctct behavior is looked upon i.ioie favorably since it will 
benotit the ijroup (re-establishing norm). 

The children aro more aware of what constituti^s t^,ood behavioi*, 
because they practice it. 

Problem children seem to be acting out less often; they can p,ct 
recognition for positive behavior. 

It*s a good way to build self-esteem, . espr.cially in handicdj^pcd 
younp.f^tcrs. . 

Summary 

As one nutempts to understand tiie specific mechanics of nf/ocLivc- 
orieniod, iircvcntive-oriented strategies, there is a danger of loijing sij'ht 
ot the basic concept or intent. liolh strato^-ies tend Lo Increase*, iho 
stud^.uiis' i:otal motivation for school and learning. The group roLnfcrrc^- 
mi-nl plvin onnolof; the tcMchi^r t'o maJnLain a high Uv< 1 nf approv.jl 



Intcavictionr) with studen ts* The rcilationship-bUilding activities support 
the Qvonp plan in providrtng studGiitj^ and tcncher with regular opportunities 
to practice positive internctionsi. 

The cumulative effcict and impact on tlu2 classroom climate can be very 
grent and offers advantages for all students. However, it is essentia], that 
attention be given to making classroom climates "positive" if children who* 
have special needs are to be accon'.modated in regular classes in increasing 
numbers. 
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Hon oj ycc oml vc^uni " It too near the hcort of when tvc 
meuM by iUmwciQCi; to ba hjncrcdi or alwrccl over. , . . Thin 
phrcsc had a reosunoi>/y sotiiifQClorij rvcorying /n ffs dny. 7Vrte 
meaning, ur\fortur]atehj, is no/ acf.^qunfe /or us. Commnn//y Ilje 
I'n its earl/er /orm is on its u»ay out. Moreover, there is room for 
the suspicion that it was realli/ based on dictatorship-^ not of an 
autocrat, or of the proletariate but of the comniun«y. There was 
freedom and equaliti;, if you u»///. inside the basic pauern or 
u*cjy of life maintained by the particular communiti;. But the 
pattern itself had a certain //xify or immutability f which 
characterizes dictatorships of whatever kind and which is not 
easily reconciled with the idea of a genuine democracy. How, 
then, did it happen, if our early democracy was founded on 
dictatorship, that this fact was so successfully kept out of sight? 
In our tradition of democracy there seems to be no recognition 
of any such thing. We hold that all men are created free and 
equal end that all are entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness; with no strings attached. In the ordinary dictatorship 
the mailed fist is constantly in evidence. In our own case we 
seem to have been unable to see it^ even when It was thrus 
into our faces. In other words, we have succeeded in playing 
up one element in the situation and playing down the other so 
as to emerge with the conviction that our democracy is a co/n- 
plcie antithesis to dictatorship. 

This conviction is too much diluted with error to won ant the 
sclf*comp!accncy which is exhibited by the average American, 
yet it contains an element of truth. Since there was no single 
pattern for belief and conduct to which oil the people ware re^ 
quired to conform, the idea of freedom and equality became 
dissociated from all connection with patterns and so was 
cultivated as an absolute value, even though it was not thus 
dissociated in fact. Moreover, the diversity of patterns created 
both the need and the disposition to accept something less than 
the rigid conformity which is ordinarily demanded by dictator^ 
sh.ps. Consequently, there was a genuine difference In 
ps^chchgy. Lastly, the multiplicity of communities and the 
mobuity of the American people tended to locate individuals in 
cor^^mMr.iiies that were con^^cnlal to them, so that the restriction 
was scarcely felt. The limiiar.on on belief and conduct was 
thore, but ii$ yol^e wco cosy and its burden ivas light. 



Boyd H. Bode. Dor/iocracv as a Way of Life (New York: The 
>Macm;l:2T Co,. 1950), pp. 39-41. Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
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The Teacher As ' 
lehavior Engineer 



PATRICIA^A. KEIR 



one Is running d school system, and If one's 
educational goals center upon maximum student 
Productivity as measured on cognitive skill and 
Information testing examinations, it Is reasonable to accept a method of 
behavioral control in the classroom which will assure that each student will 
behave only In ways deemed conducive to learning such skills and remembering 
such Information. Classroom management— the use of behavior modification 
to effect changes In the numerical incidence of behaviors not Gxplici;ly 
cognitive— is such a too!, and its use in our nation's classrooms is increasing. In 
such an app;oach. stimulus r<2sponse conditioning Is used to *'maximi2e*' i'tu- 
dent "output" by etlcitinc from tliat student visible, measurable behaviors v;hich 
do not impede academic achievement, social adjustment, or ability to bchava 
In a way that does not threaten order in the classroom as a whole, Therefore, 
with ihe goal of Increasing either an individual student's or a classroom group*5 
cognitive skill level, teachers arc increasingly willing to adopt the roie of 
•*behnvior modifier." with all the restructurinq of classroom procedure and 
tiglitly prcscribod modes of teacher-student interaction implicit in the cl-^tssrcom 
managt-^mcnt approach, 

In classroom management programs, techniques such as extinction, positive 
reinforcement, time-out from reinforcement, modelling. an:i fol.on rv^inforce- 
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munt nppcp.f \o hcvi; Ivcn cxircmdy 
succcsfifui. c: least on experimental 
level, in c^f.TtJivj ihi' n.imnvly dcfinc^d 
bchovlor ciutng^ objoctivcs oiilliin'ci 
by oxpcrimcntcrs. In Classroom 
Ma^'^agemcnt: The Successful Use of 
Behavior Modificctior^, K» Dtinicl 
O'Lcary and Susan O'Leory 
provide criteria for choosing classroom 
behaviors which require the use of 
behavioral engineering. 

One can be fairly certain that the 
child requires some special atten- 
tion (1) if his social behavior in- 
terferes significantly u^ith his 
academic work. (2) if he inter- 
feres with the other children's 

0 

academic work or social be- 
havior, (3) if he interferes with 
the teacher's ability to operate ef- 
fectively, or (4) if the child Is 
unusually wiihdrawn\ 

Some of the general sorts of "inap- 
propriate behaviors" eliminated within 
the classroom with behavior modifica- 
tion techniques have been excessive 
crying, isolate play, noncooperativc 
behaviors. se!f-mutilativc scratching, 
autistic behavior, and classroom dis- 
rupiiveness.' Others are school pho- 
bic:?, tru'^ncy and excessive absences, 
inattention, deficiencies In verbaliza- 
tion. rcmp'wT tCintrums. and peer rejec- 
tion.^ 

GXcH the obvious efhica! and cdu- 
cat:onri! ranvfxaf.ons of using powerful 
cc';inv!cr mo..!lf'CQ?!on techniques in 
scho'j's to train children to meet not 
merely cogn.live skill objectives but 
cjIso vnlue-ladcn adult behavioral stan- 
dard5» one wanders why more ques- 
tions have not been raised in educa- 



tionnl circles no to the propriety of In- 
creased use of stimulus reiiponse con» 
ditioning on unwitting chiMrcn. Unless 
one bolicves that many of our teachers 
have become full fledged behavtorists 
and are willing to view ihonisclve*^ and 
their students as little more than 
purposeless, nonintentional environ* 
menial contingencies without freedom 
or dignity, one must conclude that 
educators are using behavioral change 
techniques as workable tools without a 
full realization of the premises about 
the nature of humanity underlying 
such techniques, and without consider- 
ing the tangential but crucial side ef- 
fects that the use of behavior modifica- 
tion in schools will have on our na- 
tion's mode of education and on our 
nation's children. 

Behavioral engineering Is Increas- 
ingly touted as an appro<xh to solving 
classroom problems whose time has 
come. As Skinner remarks: 

There Is nothing new in prevail- 
ing educational theories. . . . 
Most teachers teach essentially as 
teachers have taught for cen- 
turies. The best of them are sim- 
ply people who have a knack of 
getting along with others. All this 
must change, and the change will 
take time. But we are on the 
verge of a new pedagogy— in 
wlUch the teacher will emerge as 
a skilled behavioral engineer.* 

Given public emphasis on teacher 
accountability in education, it is un- 
derstandable that teachers are in- 
creasingly willing to use a tool which 
will foster behaviors that Increase 
overall student "output. If a teacher Is 
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cxj)ecrf?d to make the cla^-sroom "an 
industrial model of efficient produc- 
tion/'^ if tenuic and pay depend on 
students scores on standardised tests 
and the appearance of order and eff^ci- 
eiH-y in the clar»^room. the teacher is 
under pressuie-to modify student be- 
haviors which impede realization of 
these goals. Classroom management 
proponents promise teachers that, 
with a careful analysis of the classroom 
environment to determine how par- 
ticular behaviors are reinforced, and by 
adjusting their responses according to 
systematic, predefined ways, they can 
solve problems that have been plagu^ 
Ing teachers for centuries, problems 
that have long been seen as invul- 
nerable to teacher influence. For 
teachers rather squeamish about struc- 
turing classroom procedure and hu- 
man interaction to meet laboratory 
conditions, nervous about using 
powerful behavioral change techni- 
ques on captive children, behaviorists 
suggest that since all behavior is 
engineered already, teachers merely 
substitute systematic, preplanned rein- 
forcement for uncontrolled reinforce- 
ment. If a teacher feels that severely 
limiting a .child's behavioral options is 
unethical or immoral, Skinnerians can 
reply that "to make a value Judgement 
by calling something good or bnd Is to 
clas?^ify it In terms of its reinforcing ef- 
fects.*'* To a teacher who worries that, 
however well-intentioned, the use of 
classroom management severely re* 
duces freedom of choice for both sta* 
dent and teocher. a bchaviorist can 
simply respond that "freedom is a mat- 
ter of contingencies of reinforce- 
ment."' To the teacher who claims that 
the subjective realms of Individuals 
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exist and are of prinv.\ry importance in 
teaching and learning, the behavioti^! 
counters, "pf<'^c it. a??d prove ii u^in^; 
my terms." f'acod with such arg;.* 
ments. it is far too easy for a harried 
teacher wlio cannot prove it to accept 
the^use of clasr-room management. 

Teachers must deal with behavior 
problems which disrupt their class- 
rooms, and often feel that ihoy must 
meet performance criteria. If one is to 
convince teachers that behavior modi- 
fication is not the way to otve such 
problems and meet such criteria, one 
must do more than sputter with in- 
dignation. Behavioral engineering can 
be challenged and must be challenged 
on several fronts. First, teachers must 
be made aware that merely Instituting 
a behavior change program— whether 
to reduce the inappropriate behavior 
of one child or to increase attentive 
behavior of a whole class— neces?'- 
tates a radical redefinition of the, 
teacher role, The role of ''behavior 
modifier" is so predefined, rigid, and 
time-consuming as to preclude assum- 
ing any other. 

One cari safely assume that mofit 
teachers use behavior modification as 
a short-term tool for solving irksome 
problems in the classroom. They prob- 
ably regard it one of many valid ap- 
proaches used to effect only one ci 
many valid educational goals. Hov;- 
ever, an analysis of the proccduri.I 
demands of the many classroom man- 
agement programs proposed as mo;i- 
els makes It clear that the use of 
classroom management, by strict'y 
definirig the teacher's role and seekinj 
to control all measurable environ- 
mental variables, precludes a teacher^ 
doing anything else but modifying 



behavior, ^ Bcrtcviorislj* hnve never 
c!a*aica thci» brhovior modificatinn is a 
.^n'.pJi; or brief prMtv«s: if boluwior 
nv)tiif!ct3lion i$ to succcicd, !t rnusl be 
systematic, consistent, and constant. 
Even if a tcnchur Is oid^d by extra- 
school nor?onncl. when thnt Icochcr 
steps into ih^* role of bchoviornl 
engineer, he or she sacrifices spon- 
taneity, the freedom to choose wht^t is 
noiiced £jnd responded to, and crea- 
tive tcnchlng. 

The teacher must choose behaviors 
to change, onolyze the baseline en- 
vironnKMn to determine how those be- 
hc'viors are being sustained, choose 
reinforcers, and reduce each (jcneral 
category of behavior to small incre- 
ments which can be measured nun^erl- 
caily. The teacher must behave in the 
cltissroom only in v;nvs that will not in* 
troduce random variables and threaten 
the success of the program. The 
teacher must notice each incidericc or 
each larset beh-iViOr in each child 
under treatment in order to give im- 
mcd:..'ito feedback. The teacher must 
i.jnore behavior'^ d^.'sitjna^cd for extinc- 
tion, however irrit.sting or pathetic, 
and muit al^^o reward the classmates of 
tr.rg^t S'jKccis for Ignoring each In- 
5tcnce of inappropr'Hte behavior. The 
teach^^r must l<ecp careful, up-to-date 
records of t!i? durrit on and fr'^qucncy 
of each b<.'havicr. con^tiuitly rccvalu- 
a;e tho effects of reit^.forcers to avoid 
S.*:::at,on. »'::ry schedules of reinforce- 
ment, award tokens, and excrianye* 
tck^r? ;':r material reinforccrs. The 
teocher b^confj a b'jlnviofiil cnyi- 
r.?or, a busy. prcorammt*d machine. 
L;kc the viudonts. .n order to meet the 
precionneJ performance standards set 
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by someone eke, the teacher Is 
scvei'cly limited in v;hat can be 
rcspond(»d to atul how he or s^hc tnay 
respond. In most ca?es. if a teacher 
follows instructions carefully atid fully, 
the predicted external behavior 
changes will occur. It is unlikely, how* 
ever, that anything else will happen in 
the classroom. 

Second, a teacher who might be 
willing to assume the role of behavioral 
'engineer temporarily in order to allow 
a chance to pursue broader educa- 
tional goals later—who assumes that a 
proliferation of good work habits or a 
reduction of disruptive behaviors will 
lead to higher cognitive skill scores or 
set the stage for a more creative, spon- 
taneous, humanistic approach to 
teaching— should be aware of a crucial 
element of behavior change programs. 
Implicitly, ihcy guarantee the external 
behavior changes that they are de- 
signed to geneiatc and nothing else. 
While it is tcmp».ng to believe, it does 
not follow that children who have been 
successfully trained to meet the be- 
havioral criteria of IN SEAT, FACE 
FRONT. RAISE HAND. WORKING, 
PAY ATTENTION, and DESK 
CLEAR will do any better on a cogni- 
tive level. That students manifoM nu- 
merically more Incidences of *'attend- 
Ing behaviors" does not guarantee that 
they are indeed paying attention on a 
subjective level. In "Instructional Ob- 
jectives and Observable Behavior." 
Smith suggests that teachers m.ake a 
'*commonsen52 distinction between 
what can be directly observed and 
what can reasonably be inferred from 
what can be observed."* JUst as one 
cannot infer that students have learned 
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nothing if they perform poorly on a 
par{icular*typo of test, one cannot infer 
that !hoy ar<3 motivated ju^t bocauj^e 
they are manifesting certain rewarded 
behaviors seen measurable criteria 
of motivation. 

Most important, teachers must be 
aware that no behavioral changes 
elicited in a controlled classroom en- 
vironment will nece. arily continue 
v;hen the systematic reinforcement is 
terminated, nor will such changes 
necessarily be manifested in other en- 
vironments within or outside the 
school. It is ironic that behaviorists, in 
their ?.eal to prove that it is the condi- 
tioning process and no other ^ariablc 
which accounts for observed bWavior 
changes, imply that wlien conditioning 
is tcrminatfejd and baseline conditions 
reinstated, there will be a decline of the 
"appropriate behavior" and a resur- 
gence of the original maladaptive be- 
havior. Moreover, since behaviorists 
deny the existence of a subjective 
realm in human beings, the existence 
of which would suggest the possibility 
of internalization of new behavior pal- 
terns, ihey obviously cannot guarantee 
that behavioral engineering will result 
in a student's propensity to behave ap- 
propriately, regardless of environ- 
ment, later iri life. 

Finally, teachers must be wary of ac- 
cepting behaviorists' claims of the 
replicabillty of their programs. Be- 
haviorists tend to portray themselves 
as laboratory scientists. They imply 
that, given enough attention to and 
contiol of classroom onviiuJimcntol 
variables, a behavioral change model 
developed in one classroom will be 
replicable In another. It Is precisely 



because they r^m\* the existence of 
human ;n?t'nti;,in and pu.pof-e. b.»- 
cause thtiy awnnj that all hu^ran 
variables in any classruiom can be iden- 
tified and controlled, that they claim 
that the some techniques which guar- 
antee that a doj will salivate when it 
hears a beil can be used .to insure that 
any human being will respond predict- 
ably to his conditioning. Although be- 
haviorists imply that it is only a matter 
of time before alt factors which account 
for human behavior can be identified, 
quantified, and manipulated, it is also 
possible that human variables— which 
arc most resistant to measurement and 
control— might elude the behaviorists' 
^Aiuest |or definition and quantification 
and tl^reaten th^ replicabilify of be- 
havior modification models in class- 
rooms. As Smith points out. **A 
teacher obviously docs not control ail 
the variables that influence learning. 
The universe cannot always be 
counted upon to cooperate."* 

Even O'Leary and O'Leary, strong 
proponents of t!ie use of classroom 
management, point out that a crucial 
factor in the successful modification of 
children s behavior Is 

a therapist's or teacher's warmth 
and emotional responses to a 
child. To be a good modifier of 
behavior one cannot simply dis- 
pense attention in a mechanical 
or machine-like fashion. One 
must y;ve such attention in 
a spontaneous, warm manner. 
Equally important, one must be 
aware of a child's feelings and 
desires so that when the ciiild is 
excited over success^be it ever 
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50 ^mai!— the t<?ci*'^h^r will re*, 
ipond imm(?d^:5t<Jj.f h i\ Sincere 

It Is indeed ironic tlUit boliavlor 
modification -"based on the premise 
that Icttrnlng can be rnear-^ircd ou/j ii> 
terms of objective, measurable, exter- 
na) behaviors— is seen to depend (or 
success upon subjective and nonquan- 
tifeble qualities of human beings. 

Despite the previously discussed 
limitations of classroom management» 
there is no doubt that behavior modifl- 
cation is a powerful and effective way 
of training unwitting children to behave 
as adults want them to behave. In the 
final analysis, therefore, classroom 
manag^menw must be evaluated in 
terms of lis ethical and educational 
ramifications, its possible effects on the 
learning experiences and humanity of 
both teachers and students. Neff 
points out that 

the current tendency to concen- 
trate upon efficiency and mcth* 
odology is apparently predicated 
on th^ notion that, once a meth* 
od has bi^en perfected, the use to 
which it will be put is of no great 
consequence.^* 

Before behavioral engineering be- 
comes entrenched in our naiior/:5 cla'ss- 
rooms, It is incumbent upon all teach^ 
ers to challenge its use. to determine 
Its appropriateness in a learning set- 
ting, end to assess lis potential effects 
cn human dignity and human ffc*ylom. 
Skinner ic v;!liing to admit that be- 
havlorists tace a crucial dilemma by 
emphasizing only the objective, ihe 



measurable, the cixternal in human ex- 
istence. *1{ a scientific anijiysio can tdl 
us ho.v to change behavior, can it tell 
us what changes to *make.?"" Be- 
haviorists can predict accurat?ly the ef- 
fects^f specific behavior modification 
techniques on specific types of 
behaviors in specific environments. 
They cannott and do not, howevr^r,-, 
find themselves able to predict the 
long-range effects of widespread be- 
havioral engineering on human beings* 
potential for exercising free choice* 
freedom of inquiry, creativity, and 
uniqueness. The decision about how 
to use classroom management, or 
whether to use it at alt, must ultimately 
rest with human beings and be made in 
light of human values* human cmo- 
tion5« and human aspirations for a 
future which can be only, vaguelj. fore- 
seen. If a behavlorlst can challenge 
humanist assertions about the nature 
and potential of human beings by 
saying ^*Prove it," educators can 
certainly respond to a method of 
behavioral control which causes 
children to sit in their seats quietly with 
their faces front and their mouths 
closed with a loud ar^d confident "So 
what?" ' 
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Principles of Ciassroc«q?i Discipline: 
Toward a Pragmatic Synthesis 



THOMAS R, Mc DANIEL 



Unfortunately, the term discipline has come to 
be equated by some— especially the young begin- 
ning teacher— with such terms as coercion^ repres- 
sion, czarism^ tyranny^ autocracy^ and j^wthoritari- 
anism. Uri fortunately, too, such an equation has 
its disciples in the teaching community— teachers 
who apply the formula with its simple logic to 
their classroom situation daily. The cquatij^ rests 
on the assumption tliat students are natur^ly unui- 
terested \\\ learning, will learn only if forced, will 
overthrow the teacher's regime if given the oppor- 
tunity, and will be "educated" only when shown 
that they are ignorant, immature, and irresponsible. 
Thus it is the teacher's responsibility to whip them 
into shape (pun intended) so that knowledge can 
be poured into their unenlightened (and perhaps 
undeserving) minds. This characterization is indeed 
harsh, but it is all too often accurate. 

Then, tliere are those who stand at the opposite 
extreme. Some teachers believe that every natural 
instinct and impulse of the young is unimpeach- 
able; or, to go a step further^ such impulses and 
behaviors should be gi*en not only tolerance but 
encouragement. The simple logic of this assump- 
tion implies that children arc always right, are 
naturally interested in learning, will learn only if 
left to complete freedom of expression, should 
overthrow the teacher's regime, and will become 
educated only when they realize that tli^y^lready 
possess wisdom, knowledge and responsibility*^ 
Thus it is the teacher's responsibility to remove 
obstacles and inhibitions which keep children from 
realizing their true selves. This characterization is 
extreme, perhaps, but there arc such teachers. 

This avM*:!^ i^sts on the author's assumption 
Uxcxc is some truth in each of the extreme 
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positions above, that there is a need in the class- ' 
room for order (but not repression), that the 
teacher has a specific role to fulfill (but not that 
of autocrat), that learning involves work (but docs 
not disregard interest or relevance or enjoyment), 
that children are often ignorant (but often wise), 
and that student behavior sometimes needs, to be 
modified (but that spontaneity and freedom of 
expression are to be valued). The logic of this 
assumption is not so simple, nor is it easily applied 
to achieve classroom control (a term wc prefer to 
the term discipline). This assumption, stated 
another way, says that the classroom contains stu- 
dents who as human beings are inherentlyi<!$aluable 
but who, as developing beings, need guidance, 
infomiation, and experience— provided in part, at 
least, by the, teacher— to assist them in the some- 
times difficult, sometimes enjoyable, but always 
necessary evolution from childhood and ignorance 
to adulthood and wisdom. Those teachers who 
find such a conceptualization of learning and teach- 
ing reasonably compatible with their own theory 
may find the following discussion about classroom 
control useful. 

Since wc have rejected the notion that classroom 
control means repression, i.e., complete quiet, regi- 
mentation, unbending authority of the teacher, 
etc., and, similarly, the nation that there should 
be complete freedom (we are tempted to say 
/*anarchy") for students-we might ask what kind 
of environment suits our more complex "middle- 
ground" philosophy. It is easier to answer this 
question dian the next one: How do we achieve it? 
We will begin with an idealization of the goal. 

The essential quality for our classroom environ- 
ment is, quite simply, mutual respect. This includes, 
naturally, the respect of the student for his teacher. 
Students will respect teachers who 1 ) know their 
subject; 2) approach their classes with a serious 
(but not humorless!) puipose; 3) conduct ihc class 
in an efficient and business-like way; 4) phm lessons 
thoroughly; 5) set reasonable, clearly understood, 
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fairly adininistercd standards of performance and 
behavior for the class; and 6) respect themselves 
and t(nnx role. It also includes, convcrselv, the 
respect of the teacher for his students. Teachers 
respect students because they are students and 
bccausci like the teacher himself, they are inher- 
ently valuable hunian beings. Thus, while the 
teacher may disagree with an action or an event, 
he docs not attack the worth of the individual, nor 
his personality, nor his character traits. l*astly, the 
quality of respect extends between and ampng the 
students themselves. This c%,ndition, in r.ome ways 
the epitome of our goal, develops only from the 
examp!'' that the teacher provides. Students never 
learn respect for themselves or others from plati- 
tudes or preaching. ^^Do as I say, not as I do*' is an 
empty phrase; **Do as I am" is the only way that 
respect is taug?.ic. 

In the kind of classroom w^are describing, there 
is freedom but not anarchy. Because there are 
many students, there must be ndes. Often the rules 
(customs?) need be no more than what common 
sense, courtesy, \\x\d vpspect dictate; usually they 
can be arrived at democratically. The essential 
point here is that the standards of behavior (ii^clud- 
ing cognitive le^irning behavior) should be reason- 
able, clear, and systematically (i.e., non-arbitrarily) 
enforced. Respect never exists where students 
know that a teacher is unfair. Students respect 
teachers who are strict and who set clear limits and 
boundaries for behavior and for learning require- 
ments far move than they do teachers who are lax 
and equivocal about standards. This may partly be 
due to the need in adolescence to rebel. The ado- 
lescent is one who moves from the dependence of 
childhood to the independence of adulthood, and 
this process inchules the painful but quite neccs- 
sai7 assertion by adolescents foi; auton:>my. Such 
an assertion loses its effect when there is nothing 
against which to rebel: Tlie teacher (or parent) who 
gi /f's in to every demand of the adolescent promul- 
gates only the disrespect of the young for the 
integrity of adults and fails to perform his neces- 
sai^'purt in the adolescent's ^'breaking away" 
process. Our classroom does not dictate what every 
action must be; it does establish limits which, whon 
crossed, have consequences for the offender, 

in lietween Parent and Teenager, Dr. Huim 
(linoti speaks directly to our last point: 

As acluUs our responsibility is to set statulards 
and tk'nionstralc values. Our teenagers need to 
know what we respect and wliat we expect. Of 
course, they will le^st our rules, and test oui 
limits. This H a«? it should be. No one can mature 
by blindly obeyinp, his p.ircnts. Our teenagers' re- 
.sent men! of l\w rules is anticipated and tolerat»id. 
'Ifu'y are not expected to like our prohibitions. 



There is a cmcial difference between the old 
way of imposing restrictions and the new way 
of setting litnit:v. In the past the teenagers* feelings 
were often ignored. The restrictions were set 
amidst anger and argument and in a language that 
invited resistance. In the modem approach, limits 
are set in a manner that preserves our teenagers* self 
respect. The limits are neither arbitrary nor capri- 
cious. They are anchored in values and aimed at 
character building.* * - . 



How, in the classroom, may limits best be set? 
To begin with, it seems advisable to deal with the 
positive aspects of behavior and to avoid prohibi- 
tions when possible. For example, a t^jacher should 
say to students, **Work quietly on this assignment 
so thait others will not be disturbed,'* rather than 
"No tUlking!" And the teacher might also say, 
•*Keep scrap paper at your desk until the end of 
the jicriod at which time you may deposit trash in 
the wastebasket," rather than "Don't throw paper 
at the wastebasket!" The rationale here is that the 
teacher by emph/isizing th6 positive aspects of 
expectations for behavior provides guidelines for 
what students should do rather than for what they 
should not do. Vve are reminded of the Carl Smid- 
burg*s poem about the children who put beans in 
their ears precisely because their parents reminded 
them not lo. 

If limits arc crossed, we suggest a two-fold policy 
of responsie by the teacher. The first part employs 
the Ginott prescription "describe, don*t evaluate" * 
and -is related to our contention that the teacher 
should deal with issue.*- and events rather than with' 
personalities. If there is unnecessary bu/./ing, for 
example, a teacher should not say, "You are the 
worst cla.ss in the school. You aren't interested in 
work, only your social lives. I have never seen so 
many blabber-mouths in my life. If you know 
what's good for you, you will knock it off this 
minute!" This is evaluation. Rather, a teacher can 
control chatter more effci tively by the following 
tact: "There is too much lioise in this room. No 
one cm work effectively in this situation. We will 
not continue until there is quiet." Such a state- 
ment describes tlie unacceptable behavior; it does 
not attack the individuals and thus it docs not 
breed hostility aiul resentment. Furlhormorc, it 
does not contain the veiled threat o\ the first 
approach ("if you know what's good foi you. . . 
which only widnis the gap between teacher and 
students. The second statement docs offer an 
alternative which is within the control of the 
teacher: to continue the lessim once quiet |)revails. 
Bat (mce a stand is taken, it must he sustained. 
The teacher who asks fi»r quiet l)ut doc ?> not de- 
nuuul it, who settles Un a (kill roai, onl^ shows his 
students tliat his worils do uc^t mran what they s.iv. 
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The scr,ond p;n t; of our two-folil policy concerns 
consequences. If U\erc <»»c no consequences for 
crossinfj u boundary, then ihc boundary appears 
iirbitrary. Wlien possible, the violation of a rule or 
a standard cavi ies a consequence which follows 
logically or naturally from the action itself. A rea- 
sonable staiuUird might be for students to be seated 
and leady to work when the bell rings. But if stu- 
dents learn that the teacher tlocs not begin tiic les- 
son until cveiyonc is »cady, the teacher will soon 
find that no one is ready until ten minutes of the 
period have elapsed. Thus the teacher should 
always start the lesson (or whatever business is to 
be ct)nducted) when the class is supposed to begin. 
In fact, it may be wise to give some important 
(non-repeated) information (about "the upcoming 
test, for example) at the beginning of class. The 
consequence for late comers is obviovs: they miss 
something important; it is tliey who are inconveni- 
enced by their tardiness; they soon manage to make 
it to class on time. 

Once one begins thinking in terms of logical and 
natural consequences, an approach expounded in 
detail by Rudolf Dreikur.s,' classroom control 
takes on a new dimension. Control results not from 
pleading or throat or teacher-inflicted punishment, 
but from the inherent logic of the order, it can be .. 
made clear that the scheduled quiz for the next 
day may take its toll if the students chatter away. 
The point is that the students arc not hurting the 
teacher— only themselves. If the teacher can make 
his classroom reflect our principles of description 
of situations (not evaluations) and of logical con- 
sequences, then responsibility for learning and 
behavior may be more properly construed by the 
student as his ovm responsibility and thus thd basis 
for independence and respect may be established. 

Now, the teacher who consistently employs the 
priticiplcs of limit-setting, dealing with behavior 
rather than personalities, and natural and logical 
consequences vx-ill have an orientation that can 
serve as a useful framework for establishing class- 
room control. But an orientation and a framework 
are only part of the total task. Specific approaches 
and techniques will need to be developed to make 
the general approach effective. Behavioral psychol- 
ogy provides a host of such techniques which can 
be incorporated into the approach to achieve class- 
room control. Especially useful are ihc techniques 
of positive reinforcement, which reouire the 
teacher to arrange for an immediate reward after a 
desired behavior to increase the likelihood that 
this behavior will be repeated. The 'teacher needs 
to determine a wide number of effective rcinforc- 
crs perceived by the students as rewarding. Food, 
praise, games, privileges, touch, jobs, free time, 



icdccmable tokcns-sonictimes classified by theo- 
rists into broad categories of concrete, activity, and 
social reiuforcers-are only a few of the possible 
rewards that an imaginative teacher can use.' Tim- 
ing is vci-y important, and the teacher must sys- 
tematically move from immediate and consistent 
rewarding of desired behavior to inteimittont, less 
frequent reinforcing to establish an increasingly 
self-sustaining behavior. 

Obviously, we can not do justice to so complex 
an approach as this one (which includes such fascir . 
nating principles as successive approximations, 
modeling, cueing, discrimination, substitution, sati- 
atiotit extinction, incompatible alternatives, and 
negative reinforcement) in so brief an article. Suf- 
fice it to say that a great deal of contemporary 
research has provided the classroom teacher with a 
repertoire of specific strategies by which desirable 
behaviors can be increased and undesirable beha- 
viors reduced or extinguished. This "catch-the- 
child-bcing good" approach provides som? excellent 
alternatives to the "do not smile-until-Christn»as" 
punishment orientation of so many teachers. 
^ Another approach which offers many sound 
strategies for classroom control grows out of com- 
munication theory in humanistic education. One 
of the best known proponents of this approach is 
Thomas Gordon, who, in his popular Teacher 
Effectiveness Training, outlines specific techniques 
to overcome "the roadblocks to communication." 
He shows teachers how to use active listening tech- 
niques which can help students solve their own 
problems and how to use "I-messages" to com- 
municate and ic resolve problems in a democratic, 
problem-solving context. He suggests that 

The win-'osc orientation seems to be at the core of 
the knotty isbue of discipline in schools. Teachers 
feel that they have only two approaches to. choose 
from ; They can be strict or lenient, tough or soft, 
authoritarian or permissive* 

His alternative to these "win-lose" methods (which 
arc based on power struggles) is a six-step, problem- 
solving technique (in many ways a throw-back to 
John Dewey) that is based on consensus. The 
teacher works with the class to define a shared 
problem^ to generate possible solutions, evaluate 
them, select the best one, determine how to imple- 
ment it, and later to re-assess its effectiveness as a 
solution. A patient and skilled teacher can use such 
techniques to great advantage not for himself alone 
but for the classroom community. 

Lastly, we would be remiss if we did not suggest 
that classroom control depends in large measure on 
the teacher's ability to plan interesting, studeiit- 
centered, multi-activity lessons to promote a high 
degree of student involvement and participation. 
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If students avc actively and meaningfully involved 
in their own learning, the problem of classroom 
control is less likely to arise* While this observation 
is, no doubt, little more than a glimpse into the 
obvious, its truth can not be over-emphasized or 
its importance under-estimated. The old chestnut 
about **an ounce of prevention** has no clearer or 
better application anywhere. Mcav mgful learning 
is the best prevention of discipline problems in the 
classroom. 

Teachers are often confronted with apparently 
conflicting advice when it comes to that major con* 
cern of classroom discipline. The psychoanalytic 
approach of Dreikurs, the Rogerian model articu- 
lated by Ginott, the behavior modification tech- 
niques of Skinner ct al., the communication meth- 
ods of CJordon -which are most useful, most 
justifiable, most appropriate? 'ITiere can he no 
answer to such a question as this. The wise teacher, 
however, examines elements of many theories, fil- 
ters these elements through his ovm value system, 
and develops a "pragmatic synthesis** which is con- 
stantly in a state of evolution. The interaction of a 
philosophy of discipline with principles, methods, 
and techniques gives shape to that teacher*s 
emerging synthesis; application and experience in 



the dynamics of the cbissrooni refine— and give a 
means to evaluate— the art and science of effective 
discipline. 
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School enrollments are declining. InnatioD is 
pushing up the cost of quality education to a 
point where prany communities can no longer 
cope with the financial burden. School adminis- 
trators find it necessaiy to make judicious cut- 
hdc k^ in school staff. Although pupil-teacher 
ratios may not actually be increasing yet, the 
economic crunch is making it virtu;illy impossible 
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been a classroom teacher^ and a teacher of 
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to decrease those ratios in order to achieve irlcal 
models of reading instritction for the increasing 
numbers of djsablect readers which, oin highly 
technical, medically advanced^ mobile society 
seems to be producing. One-to onc tutorin^^ still 
is judged necessary for many of tlicsc disabled 
readers, but it is simply too costly to allocate tlie * 
time of highly trained teachers to cover tlie magni- 
tude of tutorial seVvicr which might be identified 
in any given district. 

Volunteer and student or peer tutoring pro- 
grams continue to he suggested .-as aUcrnative 
means lor providing one-to-oni: injitiuction in 
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The Ecology of 
Classroom 
Behavior 
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ion* viewpoint of the practical 
educator, interest in classroom dynamics is 
based on tiie common-sense observetion that, 
certain types of pupil or student behaviors occur 
more frequently in some classes than they do in 
others. On the positive side, we are interested in 
raising achievement levels, bringing about grea- 
ter cooperation, seeing more creativity develop, 
and enjoying the classroom. Negatively, we 
worry about boredom, bickering, apathy, and 
disorder. Although there is some evidence on all 
of these matters, for the purposes of this article 
we shall deal with one positive; work involve- 
ment. This stands as a counterpoise to disorder. 
The goal of what in ordinary terms is "good 
discipline" is to increase the time and intensity 
in which young people attend to learning ac- 
tivities in classrooms. 

There are four somewhat different theoreti- 
cal positions which are used to approach the 
problem of increasing work involvement. These 
represent differences in emphasis, rather than 
all-or-none rivals. All four con be useful; a com- 
petent educator would be able to use each ap- 
propriately. First, we shall list nnd describe all 
four, and then devote major space to the one 
which at the outset would appear to offer most 
help. 

In the recent past, many educators have 
been intrigued by the techniques of behavior 
modi/ication. Inspired by enthusiasm for Skin- 
neri^n operant conditioning, these techniques 
involve use of reinforcements to shape the be- 
havior of individuals. There have been a number 
of books, several listed in. the bibliography on 
Page 000, which provide very detailed descrip- 
tions of how this cnn be done. Several list, 
among other things, "menus of reinforcement" 
which are appropriate to specific grade levels. 

A second, somewhat older approach, is for 
the teacher to understnnd the individual caimil 
dynamics of individual offenders of classrtjom 
discipline. It is held that behavior dtJtrimental to 
high work involvement is ar. otforf by the indi- 
vidual to meet his or her needs, donl with inner 
conflicts, and «xpress frustration. In other case.s. 
there may be neurological or physical condi- 
tions which prevent high work iavolvtsniont. If 
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tho t«tic:her cm fathom the more^ sigiiificant 
causi^s, thu teacher will deal vvitli the individual 
in a way ivhidi will mxnimii^Q ht^havior that is 
7 ' uiitagoiUstiu to good learning. Thero is experi- 
meutal evidence that where teachers have taken 
part in progran^s in which they team more about 
the causes of uliild behavior the number of con- 
flict incidents in their classes may drop as much 
as fifty per cent. 

The third approach is to look for means to 
deal directly with the group as a whole and with 
individuals in a way to alter surface behavior. 

" These are the so-called in/iuence techniques or 
interventions. Using observations made in a 
treatment home for highly disturbed boys. Fritz 
Redl and the present author listed approxi- 
mately twenty such techniques. Books and arti- 
cles on discipline are replete with such lists and 
expand upon the individual and group con- 
sequences of each. A large proportion of the 
folklore of education is devoted to that subject. 

The fourth approach, which will occupy 
the remainder of this article, is to affect the ecol- 
ogy o/ behavior in the classroom. Thero is an 
analogy here to biological ecology, where, for 
example, the scientist asks what factors in the 
environments affect the frequency with which 
life fojrms occur. Certain plants are found in 
swamps; others, in high barren soil; still others* 
on sand. If the swamp dries, the frequency with 
which we find cat-tails, for instance, drops off 
The factors in the physical environment which 
provide the ecological setting for plant life are 
such things as the nature of the soil, the climate, 
and the presence of other plants or animals. 
If we accept ecology as a model, we ask 

. some interestng and, it turns out. very practical 
questions: What factors in a classroom enable 
high work involvement to thrive? In terras of 
human behavior, what are the affective equiva- 
lents of soil and climate? Are there classroom 
conditions the changing of which will affect the 
frequency with which disruptive behavior ap- 
pears? Practically speaking, if we can reduce the 
occurrence of behavior inimical to work in- 
volvement there will be less need for the teacher 
to spend time and thought on the three 
strategies dfiscrihed earlier; .the teacher will 
liave more time and ene^f;> .ivailuble to plan 



lessons, and help children directly with their 
learning. 

An interesting start toward finding very 
precise, scientific answers to those (iuestions 
has been made by Jacob S. Kounin as a result of 
over two decades of work in which he has made 
and analyzed audio-visual tape recordings of 
tens of thousands of hours in classrooms of a 
wide range of grade levels and in a variety of 
communities and neighborhoods. His methods 
were first tested in trying to answer the quesiton 
as to what happened to emotionally disturbed 
children in regular classrooms, and what in the 
classrooms affected their adjustment. Careful 
analysi:^ yielded the answer that in classrooms 
where the work involvement was high, the emo- 
tionally disturbed child showed few signs of his 
condition; where there was low work involve- 
ment he or she became painfully obvious and 
became more troubled. The problem then be- 
came one of finding out what affected the level 
of work involvement. 

The obvious first hunch was to look at the 
teacher's control methods; the so-called influ- 
ence techniques, interventions, disciplinary 
devices. Surprisingly, this proved to be a false 
lead. These in and of themselves may have ena- 
bled the instructor co cope with problems after 
they appeared, but they did not change the 
over-all frequency with which the problems oc- 
curred. 

What intrigued Kounin at the conclusion of 
this phase of his research program was what he 
called the ripple effect, the degree to which 
what the teacher did about one child's deviant 
behavior influenced what other children would 
do. There were three objectively verifiable di- 
mensions along which the teachers' actions 
could be rated: clarity, follow* through., and 
power. The clarity dimension enabled observers 
to scale the teacher's interventio \\ term of the 
unambiguity with which it portrayed the issue. 
For example, if a child used a nickname to ad- 
dress a teacher whom he or she had known in 
the community, the comment, '*In school, call 
mo* 'Mrs. Smith.' " is obviously less ambiguous 
than the reprimand, "Be respectful." The follow 
through dimension deah with the "I mean if' 
quality of the intervention. In the common kin- 
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dergarten situation wheiro ihe teacher wanted 
blocks put away before the cHlldteh canie to th<r° 
)teadlng^elrcle, highj*^^^ 
leserited by a teacher standing In thei block-play 
area until the blocks were putawayi low follow- 
through, by a teacher ajdmonishlng achild to put 
the blocks away and ihen going to the reading 
circle area and allowing the child to tome to it 
regardless of what happened to the blocks. The 
power dimension dealt with the roughness or 
coerciveness of the teacher's intervention, For 
example, if a teacher noticed a child "fooling 
around" during a class discussion, low use of 
power would be for the teacher to address a 
question to the child in question; high power 
might be represented by a shout or a cuttingly 
sarcastic reprimand. 

The initial studies of the "ripple effect" 
seemed encouraging. They indicated that, as 
measured by deviance on the part of "non- 
target" class members, the most important di- 
mension was clarity. The interventions which 
were unambiguous had most effect in reducing 
deviant behavior. The follow-through was effec 
tive in stopping deviance already in progress 
but its effect was transitory. Power seemed to 
work in reverse. High-powered intervention 
apparently upset the children who observed it; 
their reaction took the form of more departures 
from work involvement. After an upsetting 
episode work involvement tended to go down. 

One of the hallmarks of Kounin's research 
programs is a propensity for testing his own 
conclusions, often by replicating his own work. 
Additional studies indicated that the "ripple 
effect" relationships were far from general. 
They seemed to be operative mainly during the 
first two or three weeks of the school year or 
semester. After that, their effectiveness was li- 
mited. 

From a practical viewpoint, however, this is 
importc-nt. While we could expect to gain little 
by using the "ripple effect" data in a staff de- 
velopment program held in midyear for teachers 
already on the job, they might be vital as part of 
pre-servicc education. If only a new teacher had 
learned how to intervene in deviant behavior by 
employing high clarity and minimum power, 
the settling-in, initial period with first classes 
2S8 Theory Into Ptaclice 



might tir ',»-{tor for ^nore of them, Theio is tu: *\\, 
^trj'i: J jv helping experienceti teach'..:rs who have 
juisciplijtwp^rpble 

'^usirig better strategies.^speciaUy if 1 
chned to o,verdo power at the start of each sch(»ol 
year, or if they have not learned to be self-critical 
as to the ambiguity of their remarks. 

In any case, we could envision reminders 
when school staffs...assemble in September: 
CLARITY DOES IT. 

Important though even the highly cirr 
cumscribed finding can be, it did not provide an 
effective answer to the basic question: "What 
that teachers do influences the prevalence of 
work involvement in their classes?" Taking a 
new tack, Kounin and his, students next turituU 
to the way in which the class, as such, \yas 
conducted. After hours of tedious tallying and 
correlating, four attributes of the classrooms 
emerged as being highly and significantly re- 
lated to work involvement, hi technical stHtisti- 
cal terms, in classes with 21 to 39 pupils, the 
multiple correlation with work involvement in 
recitation situations was .812; in seatwork .situa- 
tions, .686. Translated roughly into lay lan- 
guage, the four accounted for about 65% of the 
differences in classes during recitations and 
35% during seatwork. 

The remainder of this article will be de- 
voted to explanations and illustrations of the 
four elements of teacher classroom style which 
can now be demonstrated as verifiably influen- 
tial: withitness, overlapping, group alerting and 
accountability, and smoothness in managing 
group momentum. 

Withitness. This obv'ously is a neologism, a 
word coined to Indicate the teacher '"with it," 
Kounin states: 

Withitness was defined as a teacher's 
communicating to the children by her ac- 
tual behavior (rather than by simple verbal 
announcing: "I know what's going on ") 
that she knows what the children are do- 
ing, or has tho proverbial eyes in back of 
her head. 

Observing teachers in classroom situations 
indicates many show groat ingoiuiity in ac- 
complishing this. For example, in one situation 
where a boy was wadding paper, fhe teacher in 
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^AViilking past his desk merely opened his book to 
thj? pago ufi which win e the arithmetic problems 

^ ; \vhif:h thu class vvas.tlis mussing. Often the most 
skillful ttTdchers will signal their awareness of 
deviation without interrupting tho flow of the 
irlrtss. Probably the simplest measure involves 
what is tecjhnically called, ''proximity control," 
The teacher moves toward or stands next to a 
diild engaged in somn deviation. The presence 
of the teacher lets the pupil know he or she is 
being observed. There often is a benevolent 
quality to such interventions. For instance if a 
boy or girl is entertaining a friend, the teacher 
may do nothing more than direct a question to 
him or her, or ask his opinion on something 
another child has said. The other children may 
bo amused by the startled manner with which 
the target seeks to cover up his or her lapse in 
attention. Should the content of the response be 
cogent or accurate, the smile with which the 
teacher acknowledges the response may termi- 
nate the incident with positive reinforcement, 
not for the inattention but for the response itself. 

The v6ry unobtrusiveness of many inter- 
veiitions which signal withitness is deceptive. 
To the untrained observer, nothing is happen- 
ing. The teacher may not be seen as even inter- 
vejiing. The classroom is running smoothly. 

In a number of instances the ability of the 
teacher to note and react to deviancies is the 
result of though having been given to the ar- 
rangement of the room and how the teacher is 
positioned. If the teacher has arranged the desks 
or chairs so that he or sho can approach children 
from the periphery then while one child is being 
helped the teacher's eyes will pick up cues from 
the entire room. Or, if the lesson requires point- 
ing to a chart, a child can do that while the 
teacher is free to have eye contact with everyone 
else in the room. The fact is that room arrange- 
ment is an art, usually an untaught art. Yet, a 
young teacher can quickly learn the basic prin- 
1,14/1. '"!;is done the teacher will bo able to 
amble about il^-^ mom in a leisurely and relaxed 
fasliion. There is no :w*r^ to act like a frightened 
policeman or lion-tamer who b.as been warned 
against the danger of turning his back to poten- 
tial predators. VVithonly a modicum of planning 
a classroom can be mado to look like an easy- 



going .scene peopled by youngsters who tike 
each other and expect favorable response from a 
friendly teacher* Well done, it looks easy. 

Overlapping, As distinct from other profes- 
sions, teaching invrilves working with groups 
and responding to simultaneous multiple 
stimuli. Whatever a teacher may be doing there 
^ is a virtual certainty that somethinf else will 
demand attention. Kounin pr«ts it this 
way: ^ 
Overlapping refers to what a teacher 
does when she has two matters to deal with 
at the same time. Does r'le somehow attend 
to both issues simultaneously or does she 
remain or become immersed in one issue 
only, to the neglect of the other? 

The second issue, the one which triggers the 
need to overlap can be of at least four different 
origins. In classrooms where the teacher has 
several subgroups, a child may intrude on what 
the teacher is doing with one to which he does 
^not belong. For example, the teacher may be 
holding a discussion with a reading group; a 
child working on arithmetic problems may in- 
sist on having the teacher react to how he is 
solving a problem. Secondly, while the teacher 
is attending to part of the class, misbehavior 
may eriipt elsewhere in the room. Although 
these two are the most common, teachers also 
havejo cope with administrative interruptions: 
a messenger from the office wants a report on 
how many children will be staying for lunch, or 
a parent has been given permission to deliver a 
luncheon bag, or the squawk box announces 
where to bring newspapers for the monthly 
paper drive. Less often, some outside event re- 
quires attention: the first snowflakes of the sea- 
son are drifting by the windows or low-flying 
planes are dusting trees* 

Whatever the cause the teacher must find a 
way of dealing with both issues. She may lot the 
intruder know she sees him and will take care of 
him as soon as sho finishes what she is now 
doing. A hand on a shoulder may satisfy the one 
who waits. 

Teachers can bo very deft in the simuUane*- 
ous management sit* ^ition. Once they put their 
minds to it they can figure out simple and in- 
genious ways to overlap. As was the case in 
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wlthltness the defthess c^ii be so speedy and 
effectivli that only ah iierted obserVer can note 
and ddscribe th^ techniques. As one child talks 
Jthe teacher riiay coriect ttiatgf lat On a studen t's 
*p&per ihd bucket that activity with questions 
addressed to the speiaker. WhilS rewinding a 
fiim on a projector the teachetjinay tell aj:hild 
when and where to bring a drawing. (Good over- 
lapping usually requires successful withitness. 

Group alerting, and accountability. In the 
course of a^school day teachers may involve 
their classes in recitations. The essence of these 
is that at any given time one child is doing 
something for which the others are audience. 
Attentiveness is considered essential. Usually it 
is obtained first by alerting the group and then 
having the audience children feel accountable 
in some way. In Kounin's words: 

Group alerting refers to the degree to 
which a teacher attempts to involve non- 
reciting children in the recitation thsk, 
maintain their attention and keep them 
"on tholr toes" or alerted. 

Accountability refers to the degree to 
which the teacher holds the children ac- 
countable and responsible for their task 
performances during recitation sessions. 
This entails her doing something to get to 
know what the children are actually doing 
and to communicate to the children in 
some observable manner that she knows 
what they are doing. 

In cases where children are being cal- 
led up to respond to questions, both focus 
and accountability are greater If the format 
calls for many to participate and selection 
is by a random process. If, by contrast, the 
recitation Is monopolized by one or two, 
and selection Is by predictable routine, as 
attention dwindles the temptation for mis- 
chief rises. 
One example will suffice to Illustrate the 
type of technique teachers will invent once they 
grasp the basic principle. In this instance, the 
class was engaged in constructing sentences 
using the subject- verb-object pattern. The words 
to ho used were printed on flash cards to bo 
placed In order on the rail forming the bottom 
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border of the C!haikhr u<'>. «;:.ici tor tho $uO;5si.:t 
being in p'ac.i-. t" ' l.iucherevokod froin the class 
the reply that the -next word should be a verb. 
She called Onorie girl, seated near the rOn r of the 
"rodrh:td seTect a Vefb attid'put i ! 
that girl was walking toward the front of the . , 
room the teacher ^aid. "Now overybody watch : 
carefully. As soon as she has done it I'm going tb 
ask one of you to tell us. if she was right or , 
wrong." 

The use df contest formats will create a 
liveliness that arouses and maintains Interest. 
THERE CAN BE A SPRITELINESS TO THE 
LESSONS, A FAST MOVING PATTERN RE- 
PLETE WITH SURPRISE. Again, It takes little 
more than knowledge of what Is required and 
most teachers have the wit to design lessons that i 
move and call for well-distributed participation. 
To the surface observer, again, it can look like a 
room toned with fun and good humored compe- 
tition. 

Although the evidence available is limited 
to recitation formats one could hazard a guess 
that similar considerations would effect class- 
rooms where discussion was the business at , 
hand. Extrapolating from the recitation data one 
■would suggest to teachers that greatest interest 
and least disruption would occur when many 
had an opportunity to contributi. and where the 
teacher drew in all students at one time or 
another. Some class discussions suffer from the^ 
fact that only a small proportion' of the class 
volunteers and the teacher doe.s little or nothing 
to engage the others. The result is the room 
divides Into an active participant clique and a 
passive mass whose minds wander to fantasy, 
mischief, or disgruntlement. Analysis of class 
Interactions will plnpoi nt this .source of trouble. 

The fourth category of Kounin variables is 
smoothness and momentum in the progression 
of los.sons. This may be the Uiost important di- 
mension of all. It is best described in terms of 
what it Is not. of what are the most t;ominoii 
mistakes. Some teachers, for example, producea 
jerkine.ss in the way a class ses.sion develops. 
They may slop some activities and sv ittth with- 
out forewarning to another. In other instances 
they leave a topic danyliny. Perluips they will 
have some children working on problems on the 
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buard, bul take tha dass iiitoa tangential discus- 
sion which ma^cs tlio boaid work pointless. 
AgaiUt as they dual with a lopic, something 
catches thoir Ijyo md thnlr altohtion becbmus 
hound to the new stimulus. In a filmed episode 
ilhistrating this point, the teacher notices that 
gohlfisli in a bowl arc at the top of the water. She 
interrupts ht^rself and a reading lesson to ask 
om^ girl whether slie fed the goldfish. This leads 
to an iraprontptu lecture on the behavior of the 
goldfish. The revealing conclusion to such di- 
versions is for tiio teacher to address a child, 
**Now, where were we?" 

Teachers who place high value on posture 
may slow down a class by insisting on particular 
seating arrangements; in other instances time is 
taken by adhering meticulously to procedures 
for passing out or collecting books. The teacher, 
often unwittingly, drags out routines and re- 
duces the time devoted to the main business of 
the class, whatever that may be. If, instead, the 
teacher concentrates on expediting activity 
tnovement, Iheio is a tendency for all the class to 
bo su ept along. If nearly all have something to. 
do^ then few are left to disrupt!, 

A last matter is that some teachers fragment 
the group. In do voting their attention to one 
segment of the class, they; leave others with 
little to do or, what is more likely, a portion of 
the class runs through assignments and may 
have time on their hands. 

The reader will note an over-all quality to 
the classroom implications of the Kounin re- 
search. It counteracts mischief by keeping 



people productively busy. There is minimum 
reliance on negative experiences, a maximum 
reliance on activity and psychological alertness. 
Thosfe psychologists who would build (Class- 
room control on positive reinforcement would 
probably say that such a program is a wry effec- 
tive use of self-rewarding experiences. De that as 
it may, the evidence shows that it works. 
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